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REVIEWS. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA BY THE RED SEA. 
Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on Steam Navigation 
to India, with the Minutes of Evidence, 

Appendix, Sc. 

Tue route that we have now to examine 
passes through the Indian Ocean, the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, and the Red Sea, as high 
as Berenice or Cosseir. From Cosseir there is 
a choice of four lines of communication with 
the Mediterranean : from Cosseir to the Nile 
and down that river—from Cosseir by caravan 
to Cairo—through the upper part of the Red 
Sea to Suez—or through the gulf of Akaba to 
Akaba. The adoption of any one of these 
four routes would scarcely affect the com- 
mercial part of the question; the quantity 
and quality of probable trade being nearly 
alike in all: preference, consequently, should 
be given to that which presents most geogra- 
phical facilities. 

There is no question that the voyage from 
India to England is practicable by the Red 
Sea during eight months in the year, and 
from England to India the whole year round; 
but there are about four months during which 
the packet from Hindustan would have to 
encounter the south-west monsoon in the 
Indian Ocean, and a scarcely less powerful 
north-west wind in the Red Sea, whose vio- 
lence increases the higher that sea is ascend- 
ed. There is great discrepancy in the evi- 
dence respecting the difficulty of making 
way against the south-west monsoon: Mr. 
Waghorn declares that this wind is not near 
so formidable as the winter weather in the 
Bay of Biscay or British Channel; Mr. Buck- 
ingham and Sir P. Malcolm assert, that if 
not wholly insuperable, it can only be over- 
come by a sacrifice of time, and a loss by 
wear and tear of the engines, which the ut- 
most advantages expected from the adoption 
of the route could not compensate; Major 
Head, far the most sanguine witness exa- 
mined by the Committee, avers that the 
monsoon scarcely presents any difficulties 
worthy of consideration, and mentions several 
voyages that were made against it by sailing 
vessels during the British expedition to Egypt; 
adding, that the Enterprise steamer was 
constantly employed during the prevalence 
of this wind in voyages between Rangoon 
and Calcutta. This latter circumstance would 
be decisive, did we not casually learn that 
the monsoon is supposed to be more violent 
in the western than in the eastern branch of 
the Indian Ocean. But granting the prac- 
ticability of using steam power against a 
violent wind, a question arises as to its safety. 
Mr. Morgan, whose evidence on steam navi- 
gation generally, deserves very high praise, 
— us with the following important 
jact :— 

“Captain Austin, who commands the Medea, 
Which is the largest war steamer the Admiralty 
have, and who commanded the Salamander 
Previously, having been in the Bay of Biscay in 





both those vessels, has stated to me that in the 


| one vessel, the Salamander, he could not stem 
| the south-west gale, and that although in the 
| other he could do it, still he found that he was 
| obliged to ease his engines or they would have 


driven the vessel under the waves; in the one 
instance having the power at command, he could 
not use it, and in the other instance with a 
large nominal power, 220 horses, he was forced 
to heave to.” 


We had an opportunity ourselves of inves- 
tigating what little is known of the loss of 
the Erin steamer in the British Channel, and 
we have reason to believe that she was worked 
under the waves by her own engines, in 


| straining up against a tempestuous wind. 


The Waterford steamer, that passed her, 
kept the wind abeam, and frequently eased 
her engines, to which circumstances her 
escape was mainly attributable. 

If the difficulties presented by the monsoon 
be not insuperable, or if the practicability of 
the route during eight months of the year 
be enough to justify the establishment of 
steamers, the next point to be investigated is 
the choice of a station and depét. ‘The first 
choice lies between the island of Socotra and 
the ports of Macullah or Aden. ‘There would 
be one great and obvious advantage in select- 
ing the island of Socotra; it would afford 
facilities for extending steam navigation to 
Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, as well as to 
Bombay; and were this effected, we have 
little doubt that steamers would soon find 
their way to the eastern archipelago, and, 
perhaps, to the Chinese seas. There is, 
however, some doubt of the utility of esta- 
blishing this additional branch of steam com- 
munication; the writer of a very able article 
on the subject in the Edinburgh Review says, 
“ When a steamer from Calcutta is at Point 
de Galle, (the south-western extremity of 
Ceylon,) she may as well run on round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and get into the line of 
the south-east trade-wind. It is not worth 
while for so small a consideration as 3,000 
or 4,000 miles, to run to the northward again, 
and encounter all the risks and inconveni- 
ences of the Red Sea and the plague.” ‘The 
reviewer is a warm advocate for the route by 
the Euphrates; and, assuredly, nothing but 
prejudice in favour of that project could in- 
duce him to call 4,000 miles a small consi- 
deration, or, to conceal the fact, that the 
risks and inconveniences of the Atlantic 
Ocean are at least equal to those of the Red 
Sea. The plague, to be sure, makes some 
difference ; but now that a good medical 
school is established in Cairo, and that Me- 
hemet Ali has directed his attention to sani- 
tory regulations, we think that the plague is, 
if anything, less to be dreaded among the 
Egyptians than among the Arabs and Syrians, 
To this question, however, we must return in 
a subsequent part of this investigation. From 
Bombay to the north-west harbour of Socotra 
is 1,202 miles; from Point de Galle in Ceylon 
to the same harbour is 1,660 miles; Aden is 
1,641 miles in a direct course from Bombay: 





consequently, if the harbour of Socotra be 


| available, it would be much the preferable 


station. It is right also to mention, that an 
intermediate station between Socotra and 
Point de Galle may be established in the 
Maldives, without materially lengthening 
the voyage. The Maldives are about 400 
miles west of Point de Galle, and the south- 
west monsoon is much weaker in the latitude 
of Ceylon than it is six or seven degrees 
farther up the coast; from the Maldives to 
Socotra the course is nearly north-west, 
consequently, the Calcutta packet in this 
part of her run would have the wind abeam, 
while the packet from Bombay should steer 
directly in its teeth. Major Head gives us 
the following description of Socotra : 

“ Socotra isadmirably adapted toform a strong 
and useful resting place for ships in their pro- 
gress between the Eastern and Western markets, 
and on this ground merits to be the seat of an 
English colony. Already a trade is maintained 
between this island and the continents adjacent ; 
and should it again become the scene of active 
commercial resort, it will afford an eligible mart 
for the exchange of our manufactures for the 
produce of Africa and Arabia. Its insulated 
mosques and ruins and extensive burial grounds 
afford indications of former populousness and 
prosperity. Socotra is about eighty miles long by 
twenty broad, and has several bays or _harbours. 


“ The island of Socotra has never been regue 
larly surveyed ; but from the report that is made 
upon the subject from the officers of the Clyde, 
and the officers who surveyed the two harbours, 
there is one for the north-east and one for the 
south-west monsoon, and there are other harbours 
pointed out ina French survey, from which in 
fact we may see that there are several harbours 
not known to us. There is a vessel now sent to 
survey them.” 

Accounts may soon be expected from 
Captain Ross, the officer employed on this 
survey; but, in the meantime, we may state 
on the authority of a gentleman who visited 
the island, that the north-western harbour of 
Socotra is perfectly secure and practicable ; 
that it must be a safe shelter during the 
south-west monsoon, is, of course, manifest 
from its position. Macullah is a fortified 
town, with a good harbour, much nearer 
Bombay than Socotra is, and, in many re- 
spects, better fitted for a depét if the steam 
communication with India be maintained 
through Bombay only. Aden is more than 
1,600 miles from Bombay, and rather out of 
the direct course; otherwise it has many ad- 
vantages to recommend it. 

The next station after Socotra may be 
either the island of Camoran, distant 83 
miles, or the harbour of Mocha, distant 632 
miles. But if Aden be the first station, Cos- 
seir would probably be the second; the dis- 
tance between the two ports is about 1000 
miles. Camoran, like Socotra, has the ad- 
vantage of being an island, which we might 
acquire by purchase or treaty, and hold in 
defiance of the Arab hordes. Major Head 
gives the following account of Camoran :— 

“Tt contains probably about 100 or 200 in. 
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habitants. The particulars of this island are 
given in my private journal as follows: * There 
can be little doubt that this port, which, like 
Socotra, offers a desirable resting-place for steam 
vessels sailing between Egypt and Bombay, 
woul become a considerable mart for the trade 
of Abyssinia and Sennaar, countries that at pre- 
sent can only obtain linen, muslin and other 
articles, by sending caravans hundreds of miles 
across deserts to the markets of Egypt. From 
the expense incidental to this mode of traffic, 
the ventures of ivory, feathers, gums and other 
African productions require to be augmented by 
the sale of some thousands of human beings to 
balance the account for the requisite returns.” 
Camoran lies just opposite Messena, which is 
the inlet to Abyssinia and that part of Africa.” 

Mr. Jeakes, who visited Camoran, declares 
that its harbour is excellent; the entrance, 
he says, is very narrow, but within there is 
a spacious port with safe anchorage. Camo- 
ran is about 200 miles from Mocha; were 
it an English station, it would certainly be- 
come the mart for all the productions of 
Yemen, which cannot have lost its claims to 
the name of Arabia Felix. 

The fullest description of Mocha harbour 
is given by Admiral Adam, and its accuracy 
is confirmed by Sir P. Malcolm and Mr. 
Jeakes. 

“Mocha has been called a harbour, but it is 
no such thing. There is a sand bank extending 
about two or three miles to the southward of 
Mocha, with very little water in it, and there is 
a narrow channel between it and the main land, 
by which boats and small vessels can pass, and as 
the shoal extends to the northward the depth of 
waterincreases upon it. This sand protects the an- 
chorage in some degree from the swell of the sea, 
but still it is very difficult tocommunicate from the 
shipping to the shore. At times I have lain there 
for weeks together in the southerly monsoons, 
and it is to be recollected that the southerly 
monsoon at the lower part of the Red Sea blows 
nearly for nine months in the year, at times so 
hard that I have been obliged to put back to 
Mocha roads repeatedly when endeavouring to 
work to windward from Mocha to the Straits 
of Babelmandel [Bab-el-Mandeb] in a brig of 
eighteen guns, which I commanded at that time. 
In the same brig I have sailed with studding 
sails set on both sides, even in the night, all the 
way from Suez to Mocha, touching at Judda by 
the way.” 

The trade of Mocha, however, is so con- 
siderable, that it should not be neglected in 
estimating the relative advantages of the 
proposed depéts. Mr. Waghorn informs us— 


“ Mocha at present is the emporium of nearly 


the whole of the eastern side of Africa. At 
Mocha the Americans trade to immense advan- 
tage, and English vessels do not trade there at 
all. While I wes at Mocha, detained 52 days, 
on my last route to India, three American ves- 
sels were loading with coffee, gums, hides and 
skins; these vessels were bound to the ports of 
Marseilles, Leghorn and Genoa, in the Medi- 
terranean ; they had to come from America in 
ballast, with stones on board, dollars and gun- 
powder ; gunpowder is the best barter in that 
part of the glohe. Now these vessels, from the 
time they sail from America till the time they 
discharge their cargo, went nearly 30,000 miles, 
and occupied 13 months to perform it. Now if 
steam navigation is established by the Red Sea, 
and a treaty of commerce is entered into with 
the Pacha of Egypt, to which measures he has 
consented, then all these articles will find their 
way to Cairo and Alexandria, exposed to public 
auction, and soon find their way to the portsof the 
Mediterranean. This will occupy 21 days, con- 
sequently, what took the Americans 13 months 





to do, we should do in 21 days. Articles would 
meet a ready sale at Cairo or Alexandria, and if 
only the profit on the gain of time is gained to us, 
that alone, I conceive, is a sufficient inducement 
for British merchants to go into this trade, if 
combined with the line of steamers to Suez.” 
Jiddah, or Juddah, the next port of im- 
portance in the line of steam navigation as 
we ascend the Red Sea, is 517 miles distant 
from Mocha, and about 700 from Camoran. 
It is a place of considerable importance, on 
account of its being the port of Mecca, and 
the place of debarkation for the numerous 
Moslem pilgrims that visit “ the sacred city.” 
The harbour is safe, but very intricate; the 
anchorage is within reefs and shoals, but the 
passages through them, called Babs—that 
is, gates—are well known to the Arab pilots. 
We must now cross over to the African 
side of the sea, and our attention is first 
directed to the ancient harbour of Berenice, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, 
who describe it as the emporium of the Ro- 
man trade with India. Mr. Peacock seems 
to ascribe the discovery of the capabilities of 
this harbour to the Romans; but this is surely 
an error: the city was built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and named after his mother Berenice. 
There is reason also to believe, that the port 
was used as a naval station so early as the 
age of the Pharaohs. It deserves to be no- 
ticed, as a proof of the general accuracy of 
Ptolemy the geographer, that he assigns its 
latitude correctly, by saying, that it was near 
the tropic of Cancer. The distance from 
Berenice to the nearest part of the Nile is 
somewhere about two hundred miles. The 
geological structure of the country between 
this part of the coast and the Red Sea merits 
attention, although it escaped the notice of 
the Committee ; we take our brief account of 
it from Roziere’s ‘ Description d’'Ombos et 
des Environs,’ in the first volume of the great 
French work on Egypt. In the south-east, 
near the cataracts, and in the most direct 
line between the Nile and Berenice, rocks of 
Syenite, or oriental granite, prevail, whence 
the ancient Egyptians obtained the enormous 
masses for their monoliths, or monuments of 
a single stone—obelisks, colossi, &c. The 
middle district, extending from Es Souan, the 
ancient Syene, to within a day’s journey of 
Esneh (Latopolis), consists entirely of sand- 
stone. This sandstone, which has clearly 
furnished the materials for all the temples of 
Upper Egypt, is of various colours—pure 
white, grey, yellowish, occasionally inter- 
sected with veins of bright pink or rose- 
colour. The stone is not very hard, a cireum- 
stance that may serve to explain the abun- 
dance of sculptures on the temples of Upper 
Egypt. The stone quarries are largest and 
most numerous, where the mountain chain 
approaches the river, especially near Selse- 
leh (Silsilis). The most northern district, 
extending lower down the river than Luxor 
(Thebes), consists of mountains of calcareous 
stone, which supplied the materials for the 
Pyramids. These mountain chains are inter- 
sected by many valleys running from east 
to west, and extending to the Red Sea; 
some of them widen into plains, while others 
are contracted into narrow ravines. The an- 
cient caravan-road from Keft (Coptos) to 
Berenice may still be traced very clearly by 
ruins and ancient buildings; and an expedi- 
tion to examine the capabilities ofthe country 
promises great advantages to literature, sci- 
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ence, and commerce. It is to be regretted, 
that this route did not engage the attention 
of the Committee, for it is admitted on all 
hands, that the greatest difficulties of the Red 
Sea are found in that part north of Berenice 
and Cosseir: perhaps it was thought that 
the old road from Berenice to Keft passed 
through adesert ; but the ancient geographers 
inform us that water was to be found jn 
several of the vallies; and Strabo declares, 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus sunk wells and 
constructed cisterns for rain-water at every 
station along the line, whence the stations 
were denominated ‘ hydreumata” or “ water- 
ing-places ;” he adds, that a deficiency of 
water was never experienced by the caravans 
that traversed thisroute. Cailliaud’s accountof 
the ruins of some of the cisterns, shows, 
that their reconstruction would be a matter 
of inconsiderable difficulty. Indeed, Mehemet 
Ali has recently bored wells in the route be- 
tween Cosseir and the Nile, and obtained a 
plentiful supply of water. 

The next place proposed as a station is 
Cosseir, the ancient Myos Hormus, which 
lies about two hundred miles north of Bere- 
nice, and was the port most commonly used 
before the establishment of the latter city, 
Cosseir is not a very good port, being not 
sufficiently sheltered; but Major Head de- 
clares, that there is an inner channel in the 
Red Sea formed by coral reefs and islands, 
through which Cosseir may be easily reached 
at any season. There are four routes pro- 
posed from Cosseir: first, to Kenneh on the 
Nile; secondly to Cairo; thirdly, the continued 
voyage through the Gulf of Suez; or, fourthly, 
through the Gulf of Akaba. The distance 
from Cosseir to Kenneh is about 100 miles; 
Mr. Bird declares, that “ the road is, at the 
present moment, almost practicable for wheel- 
carriages ; it is composed of firm gravel situ- 
ated between hills of lime and sand-stone, 
and would require only a little alteration 
at some of the narrow defiles.” We have 
already mentioned that it is well supplied 
with water. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this route, or one not materially 
differing from it, was used in the age of 
the Pharaohs. The naval engagements 
sculptured on the walls of Medinet Abou 
indisputably prove that the Egyptians had 
fleets on the Red Sea in the age of Sesos- 
tris; and Cosseir, being the nearest avail- 
able harbour to Thebes, would naturally be- 
come the port of the imperial city. If Bere- 
nice was not known in that age, which is, 
however, very doubtful, Cosseir would have 
been the next best point of communication 
with the gold mines of Nubia, which were near 
Berenice, and gave that town the name of 
Panchrysos, or *all-golden.” Agatharcides 
visited these mines in the reign of Ptolemy 
IV., and describes them very accurately as 
situated near the present Mount Alaky (Sa- 
laka in D'Anville’s map); he says, they 
had already been worked for a very long 
time, and were discovered by the first kings 
of these countries. M. Quatremere de Quinzy, 
in the ‘ Mémoires sur l'Egypte,’ Vol. II., 
confirms this account of their position, and 
renders it probable that they continued to be 
worked in the time of the Fatemite Kha- 
liphs. Nearer to Cosseir were the emerald 
mines, which have been again discovered by 
the researches of Belzoni; they are situated 
in the mountain Zubaca (244 N. lat.), about 
twenty or thirty miles from the sea, The 
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remnants of Egyptian architecture, found on 
the road leading to them, and the express 
testimony of Theophrastus, that they were 
mentioned in the Commentaries of the an- 
cient Egyptians, prove that they were known 
in the time of the Pharaohs; we learn, from 
the Arabian authors, that they continued to 
be worked in the fourteenth century. From 
Cosseir to Kenneh isa safe, practicable route, 
used from the remotest ages: the road from 
Berenice to Keft or Kenneh, probably de- 
serves the same character; both must daily 
become more frequented, if, as is extremely 
probable, the mineral treasures of the moun- 
tains between the Red Sea and the Nile can 
be again rendered available. An expedition 
to explore this country would have no danger 
to encounter from marauding tribes, and 
great part of its expense would be defrayed 
by the Pacha of Egypt, knowing, as he well 
does, how greatly its success would promote 
his interests. 

If the long navigation down the Nile 
should be deemed an objection to this route, 
there is a practicable caravan-road from Cos- 
seir to Cairo, but we apprehend that most 
persons would prefer the route by the river, 
from its very obvious advantages. From 
Cosseir to Suez is a distance of 270 miles, 
through the most difficult part of the Red 
Sea, and there is reason to believe that the 
voyage would scarcely be practicable during 
the season that the north wind blows. The 
distance from Alexandria, by both routes, 
is nearly the same. ‘The harbour of Suez is 


the termination of the Gulf; it is a mile and 
a half from the town, about five miles across, 
asafe anchorage with a muddy bottom. Mr. 


Jeakes adds, “ It is safe in all weathers ; there 
is a number of shoals about, but you see 
everything.” From Suez to Cairo is a dis- 
tance of ninety-two miles, and it has been 
proposed to open the old canal, or construct 
arail-road between these cities. We regret 
to find men speculating on such magnificent 
projects: to construct a good waggon-road 
from Cosseir to Kenneh would be somewhat 
under a thousandth part of the expense of a 
rail-road between Suez and Cairo, and it 
would be, in our judgment, twice as useful. 
Ifa canal be deemed necessary, it would be 
better to construct it between Suez and the 
lake Menzaleh. Captain Chesney declares, 
that there would be no difficulty in cutting 
this canal, and making it navigable for ships 
of 600 tons; Major Head coincides in this 
opinion, but both witnesses declare that Eng- 
land ought to look with great jealousy on the 
establishment of a line of easy communica- 
tion with India, which would be totally be- 
yond her control. The reasoning of these 
gentlemen seems to us alittle whimsical, and 
not very consistent. Captain Chesney’s ob- 
jection applies far more forcibly to his 
favourite project by the Euphrates, than to 
the canal through the lake Menzaleh; Rus- 
sia, by her virtual possession of Armenia, 
commands the upper Euphrates, and by her 
present superiority over ‘Turkey and Persia, 
may, when she pleases, take possession of 
the entire course, both of that and the Tigris. 
The expeditions of the Emperors Trajan and 
Julian sufficiently prove that an organized 
power possessing the upper river virtually 
commands the entire streain : and, assuredly, 
there is more reason to dread the dependence 
of our line of communication with India on 
the pleasure of the Emperor Nicholas, than 





on the pleasure of Mehemet Ali. Captain 
Chesney seems to speculate on organizing 
the Pachalic of Bagdad, and the tribes of 
independent Arabs, into a power capable 
of resisting the progress of the Russians : 
to make ropes from the sand of the desert 
would be as feasible a project. Major Head, 
though opposed to the canal, is a warm ad- 
vocate for a rail-road; we cannot discover 
how the latter would be less dangerous to 
English interests than the former. Sir P. 
Malcolm justly observes, that, solong as Eng- 
land retains her supremacy by sea, and has 
possession of the steam-packets, the dangers 
to be dreaded from opening a canal between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean are 
visionary. We deem it right to remind our 
readers that there is no question at all about 
commercial communication with India; the 
route by the Cape must ever remain the 
only one available for merchandize. The Red 
Sea must always be useless to sailing vessels ; 
as Sir Harford Jones Brydges very well de- 
scribes it, ‘‘ there are six months they cannot 
get into it, and six months they cannot get 
out of it.” One would suppose, from the 
alarms expressed by Messrs. Chesney and 
Head, that the opening of the canal of Men- 
zaleh would sweep from the sea all the rocks, 
shoals, and reefs that impede its navigation, 
and produce a complete revolution in the 
winds of heaven; but these are the errors 
into which men are naturally led by too 
great eagerness to forward a favourite pro- 
ject. 

Lake Menzaleh has not yet been accu- 
rately surveyed; but, from the following de- 
scription of it, contained in a report furnished 
by Capt. Chesney to Sir Robert Gordon, it 
would seem an eligible line of communica- 
tion, especially as, by its adoption, the dan- 
gers of the plague in Cairo and Alexandria 
would be avoided :— 

“ Lake Menzaleh begins about one and a half 
miles from Damictta, and is an irregular paral- 
lelogram, nearly 43 miles from E.S.E. to 
W.N.W., and from 11 to 12 broad, N.E. and 
S.W. from the sea to the land side ; the bottom 
is a mixture of mud and sand, generally covered 
with reeds, but quite level, so that the greatest 
depth of the lake does not vary more than six 
or eight inches, being rarely much under four 
feet, and seldom materially above it, except where 
the sea enters. 

“There are a great number of small grassy 
uninhabited islands spread over the lake, between 
which the numerous fishing boats pass in every 
direction with the utmost iacility, and by placing 
nets and reed inclosures in certain places, they 
take sea-fish with a facility and to an extent un- 
known elsewhere ; the boats are very numerous, 
having an open grating or well to keep some of 
the fish alive in, and of a construction at once 
broad and sharp underneath, so as to give speed 
with little draught of water, yet carrying a good 
deal, some more than 20 tons, but the smaller 
only eight or ten; and instead of rowing, they 
are propelled by poles against the bottom, when 
the wind is not favourable for the use of sails, 

“The fishermen live at the towns on the 
southern and eastern borders of the lake, viz. at 
Menzaleh, which is on the canal from Mansoura, 
and one hour distant from the lake ; at Matarieh, 
which is on it ; at Saan, which is two hours dis- 
tant, but connected by means of a canal ; and 
finally at 'Tineh, a village constructed by the 
French at about two hundred yards beyond the 
eastern extremity of the lake, but still commu- 
nicating with it by means of a small canal. 

“ Tineh (the ancient Pelusium) opens towards 





the sea, and has the advantage of anchorage in 
good weather a little way from the shore, and 
the French made a cut (for their army going 
against Syria) so as to permit its passing from 
the lake to the sea coast opposite Tineh, without 
being exposed to our ships; this passage is now 
closed : but were it re-opened, it would offer the 
easiest and shortest route to Suez, there being 
but two and a half days, or thirty hours of pil- 
grim’s travelling, over the Desert to that place 
from Tineh,” 

The ease with which the canal might be 
constructed is well described in the same 
report; at the time it was written, Captain 
Chesney seems to have been as enthusiastic 
in favour of the route by the Red Sea as he 
is now of the route by the Euphrates :— 

“As to the executive part, there is but one 
opinion ; there are no serious natural difficulties, 
nota single mountain intervenes, scarcely what 
deserves to be called a hillock: and in a country 
where labour can be had without limit, and at a 
rate infinitely below that of any other part of 
the world; the expense would be a moderate 
one for asingle nation, and scarcely worth divid- 
ing between the great kingdoms of Europe, who 
would be all benefited by the measure. 

“Were the Pacha and Sultan to consent 
heartily, the former could employ 500,000 Arabs 
on this work, as he did on the Mahmoudieh 
canal; [see Review of Michaud’s Egypt and 
Palestine, in Atheneum, No. 376.] feeding them 
out of his stores, so as to put nearly the whole 
of the contracted sum into his pocket. Mehemet 
Ali is fond of speculations, and this would be a 
grand and beneficial one for the world, as well 
as a paying one for his coffers.” 

The last route suggested from Cosseir or 
Juddah is up the gulf of Akaba, which has 
been recently surveyed by Lieutenant Well- 
stead, and found navigable as high as Akaba, 
which is within three days journey of the 
Mediterranean. El Arish, or Rhinocorura, 
would then be the port, but Mr. Bankes, the 
only witness who seems to have visited it, 
thinks it could scarcely be rendered avail- 
able. As, however, it was once a place of 
great commerce, we should be slow in pass- 
ing sentence of condemnation upon it, at 
least without having better authority than 
the cursory opinion of a passing traveller 
unskilled in nautical affairs. 

There would be little doubt that the route 
by Cosseir, down the Nile, to Cairo and 
Alexandria, would be far the most eligible 
that has been proposed,—unless, perhaps, Be- 
renice, which has scarcely been investigated, 
should be chosen as the final station— 
only for the dangers of the plague in Egypt. 
These, of course, might be avoided by enter- 
ing the Mediterranean through Menzaleh, 
or going across the narrow isthmus from 
Akaba to Suez. But it may be doubted 
whether the dangers of the plague have not 
been exaggerated. Lieutenant G. G. Mac- 
donald says— 

“ At Alexandria I spoke to the Vice-Consul, 
whose name I do not now really recollect, and 
I asked him the particulars about the plague, 
and he said the Pacha had taken of late years 
such precautions to guard against it as had been 
found very advantageous; those precautions 
were by establishing a Board of Health, and he 
told me they had selected him to be the presi- 
dent. It was composed of about ten or eleven 
members, who consisted of the most influential 
of the English and French merchants, and that 
at the Lazaretto they were always particular in 
examining every ship that came in from Albania 
and Turkey, and the whole of the Black Sea, 
and indeed even from Syria, which belongs to 
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the Pacha himself; he said that for five years 
there had been no plague in the town, or in 
Egypt.” 

The danger also might be greatly dimi- 
nished by erecting the establishments con- 
nected with the steam packets in a separate 
quarter, at a little distance from Alexandria. 

The first and most obvious advantage of 
the route by Cosseir is, that it offers the 
greatest attractions to passengers. No por- 
tion of the globe combines such objects of 
deep and permanent interest as the valley of 
the Nile: there are, the capital of the Pto- 
lemys, the city of the Khaliphs, the Pyra- 
mids, and that “‘ Mammoth of human works,” 
ancient Thebes. Were there a steamer on 
the Nile, hotels at the different stations, and 
fixed communication with Europe, travellers 
would flock thither from all parts of Christen- 
dom; nay, we ourselves, albeit not very 
well disposed to locomotion, might be tempt- 
ed to visit the halls of the Pharaohs. The 
Nile has no such drawbacks as the Euphrates: 
a enger may put his head out of his 
cabin without any dread of an Arab sending 
a bullet through it; and the packet has no 
chance of being stopped by a horde of bar- 
barians, who, from their exaggerated notions 
of European wealth, would demand a king’s 
ransom for the privilege of letting you pass, 
to meet another horde of similar scoundrels 
before you had gone another hundred, or, 
perhaps, another twenty miles. Every hour 
would bring before the passengers fresh ob- 
jects of interest; and we have little doubt, 
that before the third year, the steamer on 
the Nile would not only pay her expenses, 
but yield a profit, available to extending the 
communication with the Red Sea. 

The commercial advantages of the route 
by the Red Sea must be viewed in a two- 
fold light ; first in relation to Britain, se- 
condly, in relation to India. The countries 
to which British commerce would be ex- 
tended are Nubia, Abyssinia, and Arabia. 
Burckhardt, whoremained a month at Shendy, 
(the ancient Meroé) says, “Commerce is the 
very life of society in these countries. There 
is not a single family which is not connected, 
more or less, with some branch of traffic, 
either wholesale or retail; and the people of 
Berber and Shendy appear to be a nation of 
traders, in the strictest sense of the word.” 
He particularly specifies as articles of com- 
merce, “ slaves, gold, ebony, monkeys, and 
ostrich feathers.” It deserves to be remark- 
ed, that these commodities are mentioned by 
Strabo as the staple articles of trade in 
Meroé. Burckhardt adds, “ that a caravan 
arrives every six weeks from Sennar, and 
about as often from Suakin, a port on the 
Red Sea, whence he understood that. there 
was considerable trade with the Yemen and 
Malabar coasts. Now we suggest, that if 
a quarterly fair were established at Es Souan, 
similar to that which Lieutenant Burnes 
py at Cabul, the Nile would be just as 

ikely to open the interior of Africa to British 
commerce, as the Indus to give us markets 
in central Asia. The consequent exchange 
of commodities would greatly enhance the 
— of the steam navigation on the Nile. 
Vith respect to the Abyssinian trade, it will 


be sufficient to quote Mr. Salt’s opinion, as 
it is given by Major Head :— 

“In reference to Abyssinia, he considers that 
Massouar, which is immediately opposite to the 
island of Camoran, is the inlet to that country, 





and that, if the natives came in contact with 
Europeans to traffic, a considerable demand 
would shortly arise for both English and Indian 
commodities, which, though not in the first in- 
stance of any great importance, might still form 
a valuable appendage to the trade of Mocha, 
but it is necessary to mention here, that Mocha 
is now an emporium for trade, because Loheia, 
near Camoran, is entirely given up by Euro- 
peans, and the barter would to a great extent go 
to Camoran, in case we established a depot of 
trade there. Mr. Salt also observes, it would 
be of incalculable advantage to the Abyssinians 
themselves: it would open the means of im- 
provement and civilization, and might lead to a 
diffusion of civilization, if not of Christianity, 
through a great portion of Africa. At Massouar 
the duties were, in Mr. Salt’s time, in 1809, 
20,000 or 30,000 dollars annually : which at 10 
per cent. made the value of imports 250,000 
dollars annually. This, he thought, would un- 
doubtedly admit of considerable increase. A ship 
might arrive at the end of May, and leave the 
Red Sea in August. Mr. Salt also gives a mani- 
fest of the cargo of a ship which he came home 
in from Mocha, and which, froma rough estimate, 
is valued at about 40,000/.; the articles were 
principally gums, coffee, senna leaves, indigo, 
frankincense, gall-nuts, barilla, hides and skins.” 

We have already extracted Mr. Waghorn’s 
account of the Arabian commerce at Mocha; 
we incline to believe that a factory might 
profitably be established at Juddah, for the 
purpose of taking advantage of the concourse 
of pilgrims at Mecca, where already a fair is 
held on the arrival of every caravan. 

The Indian merchants, who ought to be 
the best judges of their own interests, are 
very anxious to have a certain and perma- 
nent communication opened with the Red 
Sea. We think that many of the wealthy 
Mohammedans would take advantage of the 
steam-packets to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and that religion would thus tend to 
the revival, as it did to the establishment, 
of the ancient commerce between Arabia 
and India. 

The apparatus necessary for establishing 
this line of communication would be—1. A 
steam-packet of sufficient power and capacity 
to stem, at any period, if possible, the waves 
and violent winds that rage in the Indian 
Ocean; she must be larger than those used in 
Europe, in order to carry suflicient fuel for 
adequately propelling against the monsoon ; 
if larger she will draw more water, and con- 
sequently be unfitted for the Red Sea. 2. A 
steam-packet from Aden or Socotra to Jud- 
dah and Cosseir; she would be smaller than 
the former, and therefore would require an 
intermediate depét at Camoran. 3. A steam- 
boat on the Nile, which we hold would be a 
profitable speculation, with or without refer- 
ence to the project under consideration; and, 
4. A Mediterranean packet. ‘The only dis- 
putable point in this statement is, the neces- 
sity of separate steamers for the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean ; but we think the neces- 
sity will be sufficiently obvious to any one 
who reflects on the very different nature of 
the dangers to be encountered in each line 
of navigation. 

We must now begin to count the cost. 
The large vessel for the Indian Ocean should 
be of 600 tons burthen ; the lowest estimate 
for building such a vessel is 15/. 10s. per 
ton, so that, without her engines, she would 
cost 9,300/.; two engines, of 100 horse power 
each, fitted with Morgan’s paddles, would 
come to about as much more; add to this, 





the expenses of sending her to Bomba 
round the Cape, and her cost will scarcely 
be under 25,000/.; and we know that some 
experienced men rate it at much more. We 
may fairly assume that the two steamers yi] 
not cost less than 50,000/. when placed at 
their stations ready for action. The lowest 
annual rate that would cover insurance, jn. 
terest, wear and tear, and raise a fund for 
perpetuating the establishment, is 25). per 
cent., that is, the rate on the capital should 
be . ‘é ‘ ‘ ‘ - £12,500 
Commander’s salary 500/., 1st officer 
300/., 2nd officer 200/. 
Five European seamen, 36/. each, 
15 native 12/,each ° 
Two engineers, 250/. each . ‘ 500 
Provisions for captain and crew . . 1,080 
Gunner 100/., steward 70/., carpenter 
502. ‘ . : . ‘ 
Agents at Socotra, Camoran, and 
Cosseir or Suez, stores, &c., at least 
1000/. each ‘ j : 
Coal for 45 days each voyage, 10 tons 
per day, at 2/. per ton, four voyages 
inthe year. . , 
Extraordinaries, pilotage, dues, &c. 
Interest on reserved steamer, 101. 
per cent. : : : . 
Annual expense of four voyages 
to and from Bombay and Suez, 
or Cosseir ‘. £ 25,760 


1,000 


360 


220 
3,000 


3,600 
1,000 


2,500 


Probable returns : 
100,000 letters, 2s. 6d. each 12,500 
Parcels and small packages. - 5,000 
10 passengers each voyage, 25/. each 2,000 
50,000 newspapers, at Sd.each =. (625 
20 passengers forshort stages, 5/.each 800 
£20,925 

Major Head estimates the letters, parcels, 
and newspapers at more than double the 
rate we have taken, and consequently his 
calculations give a clear gain to the specu- 
lation, while, on our showing, there is a loss 
of 5000/. annually ; he also has no separate 
steamer for the Red Sea, and he makes no 
charge for a reserved steamer. Were Cosseir 
chosen, instead of Suez, as a final station, 
there would be an annual saving of 1000). 
in coal and provisions; we have already said 
that the boat on the Nile would nearly pay 
her expenses. The steam-packet between 
Malta and Alexandria, carrying a mail also 
to the Ionian Islands, would be more profit- 
able than the packet between Malta and any 
part in Syria. Steamers are now used in 
the upper Adriatic and the west coast of 
Italy, so that travellers anxious to visit Egypt, 
or passengers to India, might, without any 
great hazard, take a tour through France 
and Italy, and meet the packet at Zante or 
Cerigo, where the mail would be dropped 
for the Ionian Islands. 

The principal political result to be ex- 
pected from this change is the rapid civili- 
zation of Egypt, and the formation of a 
power in the East having nearly as deep an 
interest in the maintenance of the British 
supremacy over India as Great Britain her- 
self. Mehemet Ali and his successors would 
become a vigorous opponent to Russian ag- 
grandizement, and before her army could 
come down the Euphrates and Persian Gulf, 
he would have a body of auxiliaries ready to 
join in the defence of our frontiers, if he did 
not attack the Russians in their descent when 
they approached his Syrian provinces. The 
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entire of western Africa would be opened to 
British manufactures; and the Arabs would 
be at least as effectually brought into con- 
tact with our trade by this route as by the 
Euphrates. 


Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, §c. London: 

Pittman. 

To write upon hunting well, as to ride hunt- 
ing well, requires a quick head and a nice 
hand: and never has the English language 
been made “to go the pace,” until Nimrod 
rode feather weight with his pen, and put 
his sentences along well together. ‘The old 
treatises and jog-trot songs on hunting, were 
what in the modern Leicestershire phrase 
are termed “ Slow tops ;”—Prose never 
viewed its subject after the first find, and 
the muse was sadly in need of some “ jump- 
ing powder.” The art of writing upon hunt- 
ing has certainly advanced with the art of 
riding to hounds; and Nimrod, on paper, is 
just the very “ramming, jamming, cram- 
ming cove,” that Goodricke, or Lindo, or 
young Godfrey Graham, or old John Ward, 
is, or was, in the field. You may sit down 
with the present volume by your fire-side in 
your easy seat, as in a saddle, go a burst 
with the Badsworth, or take a twenty-two 
minutes-quick-thing with the Quorn, and, 
allowing Imagination her head, you can 
hardly resist the ‘ who-hoop” at the pull up, 
and a confused stare about the hearth rug, 
after Rosemary, Venus, and Merlin, and 
Beauty, Manager, and Bashful. 

Leathers * and top-boots aside, however, 
this is a very spirited, knowing, and enter- 
taining collection of hound and huntsman 
reminiscences ; written in a most unaffected, 
wholesome, and grass country sort of style, 
and calculated to amuse the inexperienced, 
as well as inform the practical workman. A 
pretty good notion is given of the courage, 
hand,t and skill of nearly every good man of 
every meet in England; and where the 
author cannot speak in high terms of his 
rider, he lets his subject off with a pleasant 
and perfect good-nature. Perhaps he is too 
uniformly laudatory ; but who can hunt with 
a fellow-creature, be he ever so far removed 
from a Rasper, and feel any ill-will towards 
him? 

It will not do for us—it is not our intention 
to “go slow” over a book like this. Nimrod 
himself would not think much of us, if we 
were to crane over a stiff page when we hap- 
pened to come to it, or to get well planted in 
the bull-fincht of a too thick-set passage. 
We shall follow as handsomea pack of level, 
cheering, shapely anecdotes, as ever tenanted 
the kennel of a Joe Miller, or ran over the 
light country of the most Meltonian of jest- 
books, We throw in at once, and find “ Gang 
along Hounds!” as, old Matty Wilkinson 

as It. 

“The best anecdote of a Bishop and hunting 
8 yettocome. It is well known, that (though 
before I was born) a certain high-bred dignitary 
of the Church kept a pack of fox-hounds, and 

* White cords were for some time the fashion, but 
of late hunting breeches have re-assumed their deather- 
siumacy. 

“+ The hand on a horse I take to proceed also from 
other causes. 1 conceive it to be intimately connected 
with the nervous functions of the digestive organs—and 
ese again is the necessity for temperance and regular 
ving in those who wish to excel in the field more par- 
Ucularly enforced.”” 

t Ahedge thick enough to allow of a man and his 

fg their nest in it. 








was one of the best sportsmen of his day. When, 
however, the mitre adorned his brow, the hounds 
were transferred to his noble brother, who con- 
tinued them in great style, but the Bishop did 
not attend them. Taking a ride, however, one 
day in a country in which he thought it not un- 
likely he might see something of them, he met 
the fox. The hounds were at fault; when, put- 
ting his finger under his wig, his Lordship gave 
one of his beautiful view-halloos. * Hark, halloo!* 
said one of the field. The huntsman listened, 
and the halloo was repeated. ‘That will do,’ 
said he, knowing his old master’s voice ; ‘ that's 
Gospel.” ” 

The following account of “ Master Ste- 
phen” is “ to the pint,” as Mathews would 
say. 

“ Some excellent stories are told of Stephen, 
Mr. Fellowes’s huntsman, who has lived about 
thirty years in the family, and therefore, in some 
degree, a privileged man. It seems, however, 
that he has done credit to his master’s good keep, 
and some of it, ‘as the sparks fly upwards,’ has 
found its way into his nose. On a friend of Mr. 
Fellowes’s giving him a hint of its rubicund ap- 
pearance, he gave the following ingenious reason 
for the possession of it—namely, that he * caught 
it by riding after his master over the cold moors.’ 
— How happens it,’ said my informant, ‘ that 
your master has escaped the same fate ?—* Why, 
Sir,’ said Stephen, * master is able to drink his 
bottle of Port after his dinner, which will keep 
the crimson frost-work out of any man’s nose.” 

“ Another good thing is attributed to Stephen. 
Taking his hounds to covert one morning, he 
was joined by a farmer who was notorious for a 
good tap of cider. * Well,’ said Stephen in his 
hearing, ‘ I never will eat no more of those red 
herrings for my breakfast, for they do make me 
so dry.’” 

We have had what huntsmen call two 
checks. We must now have a sharp fast 
thing after our last draw on this day, without 
a stop; and we trust most of our readers 
will see the whole of the run. Some kind- 
ness must be extended to us, if we are thought 
too technical in our goodly discourse; but, 
as Nimrod well says, “‘ Language is the 
dress of thought,” and in writing on such a 
subject, our language must be forgiven if it 
put on the red coat and leathers. Surely, 
the following smack of the “ cover-hoick!” 

* A clergyman residing in Devonshire, having 
another living in Nottinghamshire, went a short 
time since to visit it. Asis customary on such 
occasions, his old bailiff, or farming man, wrote 
to inform him how things were going on in his 
absence, and concluded his epistle with these 
words :—* Betty Hony was married a Monday— 
Time she was. The old sow have a farrowed 
nine.’ Now whether among the figures of speech, 
or the rules of writing, this may be termed a 
climax, I leave others to determine ; but there is 
a unity of thought and a closeness of expression 
about it which savour strongly of the concise. * * 

“ When on the subject of nerve, and to shew 
that the old adage of * like master like man’ is 
sometimes verified, I will relate the following 
anecdote.—When Jack Shirley was whipper-in 
to Mr. Smith, he was riding an old horse called 
Gadsby (not much the better for having been 
many years ridden by his master) over one of the 
worst fields in Leicestershire for a blown horse 
—between Tilton and Somerby—abounding with 
large ant-hills and deep-holding furrows. The 
old horse was going along at a good slapping pace, 
with his head quite loose, and down hill at the 
time, whilst Jack was in the act of putting a lash 
to his whip, having a large open clasp knife be- 
tween his teeth at the time! “ * * 

“As a companion, Mr. Nicoll is a man of 
great readiness of wit, and a happy quickness in 





reply. One proof of the latter being as good as 
a hundred, I take the liberty of giving the fol- 
lowing. A well-mounted man had one day beer 
pressing so closely on his hounds, that nothing 
but a Job could stand it any longer, and Mr. 
Nicoll bestowed upon him a few hearty damns. 
The offender rode up to him, and said, ‘ Upon 
my word, Mr. Nicoll, I don’t understand this, 
Sir! I did not come out to be damn‘d !’—* Then 
go home and be damn’‘d!’ replied Mr. Nicoll. ** 

“ As may be expected, the gentleman I have 
been speaking of—being quite an original—does 
not only afford amusement to his friends, but is 
now and then himself the subject of a harmless 
joke. On the last day of my visit to Sir Hussey, 
he had a large party to dinner, amongst whom 
was Mr. Butler; and by accident he was placed 
opposite an excellent painting of a fox by Ba- 
renger. It so happened that Mr. Butler never 
saw this fox till he had taken his glass of port 
wine after his cheese, when he suddenly exclaim- 
ed—t What a beautiful picture of a fox !"— Ah, 
Billy,’ said an old friend of his who sate oppo- 
site to him, * how well your nose must have been 
down this last hour, that you never saw that fox 
before !’ Sir Hussey lives well. * ’ 

“Sir Tatton’s method of travelling across 
country betrays a strength of constitution and 
hardihood of frame, not only enviable, but cha- 
racteristic, I believe, of his countrymen. If 
asked to go a hundred miles to ride a race, he 
puts a clean shirt in his pocket, his racing jacket 
under his waistcoat, a pair of over-alls above his 
leathers, and, jumping upon some thorough-bred 
tit, arrives there the next day by the time of 
starting, and, when the race is over, canters his 
thorough-bred home again. * * As a gentle- 
man-jockey, Sir Tatton has long been in repute. 
He is very powerful in the saddle, and never 
loses his head. = 

“When Mr. Matthew Wilkinson’s eldest bro- 
ther was on his death-bed, he was asked by a 
friend for the fixtures of the forthcoming week. 
His reply was this: ‘ Why Tommy is very ill, 
and if Tommy dees we can’t hunt till Monday ; 
but, if Tommy don’t dee, we shall hunt at .... 
on Friday.’ A brother sportsman died, and left 
Matty five pounds to purchase a black coat to 
his memory. Matty purchased a red one, think- 
ing thereby that he had shewn still greater re- 
spect to his departed friend.” 

But “hold hard !"—We shall, most pro- 
bably, have another meet with Nimrod, and 
must not ride over all our anecdotes at once, 
in the zeal of the chase. For the present, 
therefore, we take our leave of him with the 
following odd foxite passage, written in the 
year 1826! Verily, Tom Shafto spoke as if 
he had seen Lord Grey riding in 1834, when 
his Lordship still experienced the same diffi- 
culty :— 

“On another occasion, Mr. Thomas Shafto 
afforded an instance of the prevalence—we might 
almost call it dominion—of any particular grati- 
fication, over thought, word, and deed. He was 
once present when the oratorical powers of some 
of our leading Senators became the topic of dis- 
course, and, amongst others, Earl Grey’s name 
was mentioned. ‘A good speaker,’ observed 
Tom; ‘ but he can’t ride over Stanley pastures.’ * 
Moral Statistics of Russia.—[ Mémoires de 

l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. 

Petersbourg.| Vol. Il. Series VI. St. 

Petersburgh: Graeff; London, Black & 

Co. 

We have received five livraisons of this vo- 
lume, and the report read to the last general 
meeting of the Academy. The articles ge- 
nerally are of very limited interest, but there 
is one exception, in an Essay on the Moral 
Statistics of Russia, by M. C. T. Hermann, 
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which we are induced to abridge, thinking 
that it may interest our readers, especially 
as the institution of the Statistical Society 
has directed a large share of public attention 
to the subject. 

The portion of Russia investigated is the 
western part of the central provinces of the 
empire, commonly called the plateau of Oka, 
which includes both the capital and province 
of Moscow ; the years to which the tables 
refer are 1821 and 1822, and the immediate 
subjects of inquiry are Suicides and Homi- 
cides. 

In the year 1821 the population was 
10,593,251, and the number of proved sui- 
cides 520—doubtful (non constatés) suicides 
132. 

In 1822 there were proved suicides 505— 
doubtful 168. 

The homicides in 1821 were 223—and in 
1822 were 200. 

Taking the mean of both years, it appears 
that there was one suicide for every 16,000 
inhabitants, and one homicide for every 
50,000, and, consequently, that the suicides 
were three times more numerous than the 
homicides. On examining the separate pro- 
vinces, it appears that suicides and homicides 
are proportionally greater in the province of 
Moscow, where the population is most dense, 
and both are least in the province of Kos- 
troma, which is the most thinly populated. 
The number of doubtful suicides is greatest 
in the provinces along the Volga, and those 
bordering on the steppes of Tartary. 

The next head of inquiry is the sex of 
those who committed suicide; in 1821 there 
were, of proved suicides, 428 men, 92 women 
—in 1822, 406 men, 99 women—whence, 
taking the mean of both years, the pro- 
portion of male to female suicides is as 4j 
to 1. 

Of proved suicides there were, in 1821, 
111 men, 21 women—in 1822, 146 men, 
22 women—whence, taking the mean, it ap- 

ears that the proportion of male to female 
in this class is nearly as 6 tol. And, com- 
bining both classes of suicide, the proportion 
is as 45 to 1. 

The interest of these details increases 
when we come to investigate the class of life 
in which these suicides were committed. 

Peasants (glebe ascripti): in 1821, 387 
men, 71 women, total 458—in 1822, 400 
men, 98 women, total 498—mean amount 
for both sexes during the two years, 478. 

Merchants, traders, and freemen : in 1821, 
77 men, 22 women, total 99—in 1822, 77 
men, 16 women, total 93—mean amount for 
both sexes, 96. 

Soldiers: in 1821, 57 men, 17 women, 
(Soldiers’ wives and suttlers we presume,) 
total 74—in 1822, 53 men, 6 women, total 
59—mean amount for both sexes, 66}. 

Nobles of every grade: in 1821, 15 men, 
3 women, total 18—in 1822, 17 men, 1 wo- 
man, total 18—mean term for both sexes, 18. 

Clergy: in 1821, 3 men, no women—in 
1822, 5 men, no women—mean term, 4. 

It is obvious, that, in order to apply these 
tables, we should know the proportion of 
these classes to the bulk of the population, 
but this is very difficult to be ascertained. 
Mr. Hermann, however, calculates from 
data, which appear tolerably exact, the fol- 
lowing table of the classes of population in 
these provinces—Peasants, 8,000,000—Mid- 





Soldiers, 200,000—Clergy, 100,000. If this 
be, as we believe it will be found, a tolerably 
close approximation to accuracy, we have— 
among the Peasants, 1 suicide in 16,7573— 
Middle class, 1 in 20,833}—Soldiers, 1 in 
3,009—Nobility, 1 in 11,111—Clergy, 1 in 
25,000. Hence it follows, that the clergy 
and middle classes are the persons most 
satisfied with life in the Russian empire, 
that the peasants, though serfs, are not very 
discontented, that the nobility have a more 
difficult station, and that the soldiers are in 
the worst state of all. : 

With respect to the kind of death, it ap- 
pears, that the rope is the favourite instru- 
ment of self-destruction in the middle and 
lower classes, and the pistol among the no- 
bility and soldiery. Drowning is very rarely 
attempted ; there were but seven cases of it, 
and of poison only three. 

Let us now turn to homicides; the mean 
terms for the two years are, men 141, women 
33, children 37$; whence we obtain the fol- 
lowing proportions :—Men to women as 4-8, 
to 1—men to children as 34 to 1—women to 
children as1 to 14—both sexes to children as 
41 tol. 

The next examination is as to the classes. 
The mean terms for the two years were— 
among the peasantry, 1015 men, 255 women, 
31 children, 158 total—Middle class, 194 
men, 3} women, 2 children, 25 total—Sol- 
diers, 10} men, 14 women, 3 children, 15 
total—Nobles, 6 men, 2 women, 0 children, 
8 total—Clergy, 34 men, } women, 1} 
children, 5} total. ‘The principal remark on 
this statement is, that child-murder is most 
common among the peasantry, and more 
rare among the soldiers than might have been 
expected. 

The greatest number of men slain were 
the victims of anger or intoxication, and were 
killed by blows of the fist or a cudgel; the 
number of persons slain by sharp weapon 
was on the average of the two years 26} 
men, 6 women, 0 children, 323 total, being 
little more than a fourth of those who fell by 
the fist or cudgel. The number murdered 
by fire-arms, was only four men and one 
woman. The cases of poisoning were six in 
the two years, and three of these are believed 
to have been accidental. 

With regard to family connexions, we 
must take the two years together. One father 
was murdered by his son—one mother was 
murdered by her son—five husbands were 
murdered by their wives—twenty-three wives 
were murdered by their husbands—one son 
was murdered by his father—three men were 
slain by their brothers. Nearly all these 
domestic crimes occurred in the class of pea- 
sants: three, however, belong to the clergy. 

Out of the 413 homicides committed in the 
two years, the perpetrators of 206 only have 
been discovered, and brought to trial. It is 
known, however, that there were 127 murders 
committed by peasants—20 by discharged 
soldiers and deserters—7 by merchants and 
traders—6 by the clergy, or persons in their 
employ—and 4 bynoblemen. Further, that 
80 murders were committed by women— 
viz. 72 mothers murdered their children— 
5 wives killed their husbands—8 uncertain 
cases. Among these murders there were 
only six of masters by their slaves, domestic 
or rural, 





As far as we are enabled to judge from 
former inexact statistical tables, it would 
seem, that crimes of violence in this division 
of Russia are diminishing. 


Orlando Furioso di Ariosto: with Memoirs 
and Notes, by Antonio Panizzi. 4 yols, 
S8vo. London: Pickering. 

Tuese very handsome volumes are the 6th 

7th, 8th, and 9th of a series, of which the 

preceding contain the ‘ Orlando Innamorato’ 
of Bojardo; the whole edited by Professor 

Panizzi, and forming, in his estimate, one 

connected whole. Knowing, as we do, the 

present state of the book trade, we can 
scarcely understand the appearance of such 

a publication, or the enterprise and dari 

of the men, who venture their capital (whe- 

ther of head or pocket) on the speculation, 

While the most successful novel scarcely re- 

places the necessary outlay of paper and 

printing, with the smallest profit, (and novels, 
of ail literary wares, are the most productive) 

—the putting forth a poem—an heroic poem 

—a poem in four volumes—and in a fore} 

language too!!!—seems an effort out of all 

merchantable possibility. 

Although the number of Italian scholars 
in these kingdoms is doubtless considerable, 
as compared with what it was during the 
period of twenty-odd years’ imprisonment, 
both of mind and body, which our islanders 
enjoyed, when “pent up in Utica” by the 
revolutionary war, still it must, we should 
suppose, be far too small to warrant the ex- 
pectation of a quick return for money in- 
vested for their service. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude, that both editor and 
publisher have been influenced by considera- 
tions of a more exalted than mercantile cha- 
racter, in embarking in the present adven- 
ture. If we are right in this conjecture, the 
fact is creditable to the honourable ambition 
of both. 

The ‘Orlando Furioso,’ like many other 
miracles of genius that could be cited, was 
conceived and executed under circumstances 
of great difficulty and discouragement: it 
was not the result of a learned and literary 
leisure, nor produced under the encouraging 
eye of an approving and applauding public. 
Poets then laboured under the blighting curse 
of patronage, and of all recorded patrons, the 
protector of Ariosto was the worst condition- 
ed—the man whom the poet’s ill-judged flat- 
tery has sent down to posterity as a liberal 
Meecenas, was utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating or relishing his labours. The coarse 
scurrility of expression, in which the Cardi- 
nal da Este enveloped his vulgar sneer at 
the poem to which he owes his own ill 
deserved and mendacious immortality, has 
become the proverbial illustration of lordly 
criticism ; but if this trait had been wanting, 
Ariosto has left, in the melancholy and 
minor poems, which pass by the name of his 
satires, abundant evidence of the vices of his 
patron, and of the hopeless dependence in 
which he was himself detained. Speaking 
of the estimate which the Cardinal made of 
his Orlando, he says— 

S’io l’ho con laude ne’ miei versi messo, 
Dice, che I’ho fatto in piacere e in 0zi0; 
Piu grato fora, esserglistato appresso. 

That he would have been better pleased 

had the poet been occupied in his service, 

than with a work, which was the result of 
mere idleness and amusement. It is impos- 
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sible to pourtray the cold selfishness of the 
haughty and illiterate aristocrat in stronger 
colours; and the fact suffices to give the full 
measure of that bitterness of feeling with 
which Ariosto must have habitually con- 
tended, in the employment of such a master. 
The insolence of the Cardinal, too, was 
swelled by his avarice; and it is a circum- 
stance worthy of commemoration, that one of 
the wealthiest prelates of his age, loaded with 
pluralities, repaid even the domestic services 
of his dependent, not from his own purse, 
but by quartering him on the exchequer of the 
church. ‘“ Instead of rewarding him,” says 
Panizzi, “‘ out of his own princely fortune, 
for the services which he performed for him- 
self and his brother, the prelate gave him in 
payment trifling livings, of which he had the 

nage” —(observe, too, that Ariosto was 
not in holy orders,)—“ or pensions and fees 
arising out of the episcopal chancery of 
Milan. But, of his own, he gave nothing.” 
(Life of Ariosto, ore! The absolute 
amount, moreover, of this left-handed libe- 
rality, could not have been very great; for, 
when Ariosto at length retired from court, 
his whole fortune did not exceed 20/. per 
annum (100 scudi). Expressly for the Or- 
lando Furioso, and the poetic apotheosis of 
his cardinal patron, Ariosto received not a 
farthing : as the following lines bear witness: 

Apollo, tua mercé, tua merce, santo 

Collegio delle muse, io non possiedo 

Tanto per voi, ch’io possa farmi un manto. 

“Oh! el Signor t’ha dato:” lo vel concedo 

Tanto, che fatto m’‘ho pid d'un mantello ; 

Mache m’abbia per voi dato, non credo.— 

The liberalities of the Cardinal were con- 
fined very closely to parasites and the mi- 
nisters to his pleasures, and among his plea- 
sures poetry was not counted. For the en- 
couragement of literature and science he did 
nothing; and Panizzi remarks that “ those 
historians who assert the contrary, either are 
flatterers, or have written without well sift- 
ing the truth.” 

The fate of Ariosto in respect to the ab- 
sence of pecuniary recompence, and the con- 
temptuous neglect of the great, is no anomaly 
in literary history ; but he is thus far singu- 
lar, that his destiny has pursued him even 
beyond the tomb; and that the same illite- 
racy and aristocratic prepotency (to use an 
Italian word) which made the unhappiness 
of his life in the person of Ippolito da Este, 
were manifested against him by the present 
Emperor of Austria, on a recent occasion of 
an imperial visit to Ferrara. When the au- 
tograph copy of the ‘ Furioso’ was shown 
him there, he observed “that he had never 


read the obscene poem, and did not wish 


even to look at it.” The horror of the Im- 
perial “ ganache” (as Napoleon called his 
“beau-pere et cousin,”) for all literary at- 
taimment beyond the mechanical arts of 
reading and writing, he has himself taken 
pains to blazon to the world. “ Non domando 
loro scienza,” he observed of the Institute of 
Milan; and in so saying, he expressed no 
more than a legitimate horror of that jaco- 
binical, “ gunpowder Percy” of a quality. 
But one might have thought that the ‘ Or- 
lando’ would have found favour in his sight, 
were it only for possessing so eminently the 
power of distracting the attention of his 
Lombardo-Venetian subjects from Aulic de- 
crees, Hungarian fortresses, and other symp- 
toms of the “ Tedesca rabbia,’ which make 
them so difficult to govern. One might have 





thought that he could not have found any- 
thing in 
Le donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 

to awaken his jealousy. But it seems that 
the natural antipathy subsisting between those 
whose trade is to enchain the human mind, 
and those whose calling is to enlarge and 
ornament it, is not to be subdued. Time will 
not obliterate it, nor civilization neutralize 
its tendencies ;—and Ariosto, as poet, as 
Italian, and as roturier, was a natural object 
of the sneer and sarcasm of the representa- 
tive of the Czsars. 

The fortunes of Tasso were of a still more 
tragic cast; and it was probably much less 
a singular coincidence, Pe an instance of 
the operation of like causes in producing like 
effects, that the one city of Ferrara should 
have been the common scene of the calamities 
of the two rival poets ; and that the House of 
Este should stand committed with posterity 
for both their misfortunes. 

But perhaps our readers are beginning to 
exclaim ‘ Quorsum hec?” for we have, in 
truth, wandered something wide of our sub- 
ject. The calamities of authors is a touch- 
ing theme; and examples of the ultimate 
triumph of genius, in spite of all untoward 
circumstances, may, in these times of literary 
depression, be advantageously improved (to 
speak after the manner of theologians) by 
many an unhappy wight, at present labouring 
under the blight of bibliopolic ultra-caution. 
There was lurking also in our minds the 
idea that the edition of the ‘ Furioso’ now 
before us, may be itself a fruit of the ven- 
geance wreaked upon genius, for its irre- 
missible sin of thinking and feeling on a 
loftier scale than comports with the interests 
of the rulers of the hour. Professor Panizzi 
is, if we mistake not, one of the band of 
exiled Italian patriots now languishing in the 
various countries of Europe, deprived of for- 
tune, rank—of home and its endearing con- 
nexions, and enduring, with a constant and 
unrepining spirit, their unmerited inflictions; 
and, in our dreamy reverie, we have almost 
fancied him to be seeking consolation by 
bringing forward a splendid refutation of the 
arrogated supremacy of conventional great- 
ness, and by asserting the native dignity of 
intellect, in the face of the oppressor. For 
this ill-timed indulgence of our mood, for 
this substitution of the cap and bells for the 
doctor’s bonnet, we have to observe, in the 
way of excuse, that a critique on the ‘ Or- 
lando Furioso’ would, at the present day, be 
too much a work of supererogation; and 
that even to enter upon the verbal criticism 
connected with the merits of this particular’ 
edition, would, in an English writer, be a 
leetle presumptuous, as it would be weari- 
some and unprofitable to the English reader. 
We have, perhaps therefore, done wisely in 
substituting one of those “ excursuses,”’ in 


from their technical labours. 

We shall only add, then, that the Life of 
Ariosto, prefixed by the Professor, is ju- 
diciously compiled, and “ written in choice” 
—not Italian, but—English; and that it 
abounds in curious and interesting particu- 
lars both of the poet and his works. The 
Professor has, besides, appended the Latin 


Epicedium, written by Gabriel Ariosto, on | a¢ the time of its suppression, is stated to have 


his brother's death, on account of the anec- 
dotes it has preserved; and also an extract 


from a biography of Lodovico A. by Barotti. | 





At the end of each volume will be found a 
few brief notes, partly critical, and partly 
illustrative, which will prove acceptable to 
the English scholar. The text adopted for 
the present edition is that of Morali, who, in 
1818 published, at Milan, a reprint, with 
great care, of the edition of 1532, which, as 
being the last one printed under Ariosto’s 
inspection, must be taken as “ the only 
genuine text of the ‘Furioso.’” ‘ When- 
ever,” says Panizzi, “I have departed from 
the text of Morali, it has been only to follow 
more closely that of 1532.” Finally, there 
appears at the close of the last volume, “ Bib- 
liographical notices of the earlier editions of 
the Furioso,” which may serve as a safe 
guide to our English bibliomaniacs, if “ such 
there be” in this year of grace 1835. 

As a specimen of typography, this edition 
possesses great beauty; though we confess, 
that to our eye the common method of print- 
ing the stanzas separately, is more pleasing, 
than the more classical form adopted by Pa- 
nizzi, of giving the text continuously. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Picture, and the Prosperous Man, by the 
Author of “ The Exile of Idria.”’—There is 
power as well as contrivance in both of these 
stories—but fictions abound. The public are be- 
come fastidious, and the design and colouring 
which would have been considered superior 
thirty years ago, is now counted little more than 
clever. ‘The Picture’ is the story of a young 
man who is cast out by a father, and adopted 
by an uncle, who is a humorist. This uncle, 
Squire Masborough, inhabits a fine old hall which 
he has recently purchased, but, owing to a flaw 
in the title, his possession is disputed. One of 
the deserted rooms of the mansion contains a 
picture of the Seasons, in which a daughter. of 
Squire Masborough’s antagonist is so beauti- 
fully painted, that his nephew falls in love with 
both picture and original. We need say no more 
concerning this plot, as every one can prophesy 
how such a web mustbe unravelled. ‘The second 
tale relates to a groom who married his mis- 
tress, and becomes a prosperous man, advanc- 
ing from one step to another till he reaches 
to the honour of a peerage—while she is neg- 
lected, abused, and confined in a mad-house. 
As a tale, this is cleverer than its companion, 
but it is far less pleasant. Both of them, how- 
ever, are readable, though they do not offer us 
any particular passages fir extract. 

* Delineations, Graphical and Descriptive, of 
Fountains Abbey, by J. & H. S. Storer.’—The 
picturesque ruins of Fountains Abbey have 
long held a conspicuous place among the relics 
of past times; and to give a full account of its 
history from the Christmas of 1132, when under 
the patronage of Archbishop Thurstin, a few 
monks, seceders from Rievaux, took up their 
desolate abode in Skelldale, beneath the shelter 
of a huge elm, which they covered with thatch, 
to the day when the proud abbey erected on its 


| site, surrendered its rich possessions to the 
. | crown, is the object of this work, which is illus- 
which German critics are wont to repose 


trated with fifteen plates of the ruins, exhibit- 


| ing their most interesting points of view. The 


abbey was for monks of the Cistercian order, 
and it seems to have fully shared the gifts and 


| patronage, which the great and noble of the 


middle ages lavished on such institutions, since, 
from a list of benefactors, given in the appendix, 
we find that no fewer than two hundred and 
ninety-seven persons bestowed gifts, chiefly lands, 
upon the Abbey of Fountains. Its yearly rental 


been 12391. 6s. 34d. and the inventory of plate 
taken about the same time, exhibits a gorgeous 
catalogue of church and altar furniture; there is 
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“a cross of gold set with stones” weighing 14 
ounces, and valued at 30/. An image of Our 
Lady in silver, 104 ounces in weight; ‘‘ a table 
for the high altar on principal days, with three 
images of silver, and some parts of gold,” which, 
from the calculation of the value of the silver, 
must have weighed full 400 ounces! In these 
days of pomp, churchmen, it would seem, 
cared but little for inconvenience, when splen- 
dour was concerned, for, from two other entries 
we find, that the abbot’s crosier-head weighed 
46 ounces, and the staff belonging to it, which 
was ofsilver overgilt, 384 ounces; while his mitre, 
which is described as being of silver gilt, and 
adorned with pearls and precious stones, actually 
weighed 70 ounces! Thus, independently of 
heavy broidered garments, and a cape which 
was often adorned with ‘‘ beaten gold,’’ the 
lordly Abbot of Fountains must have marshalled 
the procession on high festival days, absolutely 
weighed down beneath the weight of thirteen 
pounds of silver, We conclude, recommending 
the volume to our readers, as supplying a full 
description, graphical and historical, of one of 
the most picturesque of the remains of former 
times. 

‘The Exile of Erin; or, the Sorrows of a Bash- 
Sul Irishman.’—We remember to have read or 
heard, somewhere or other, that impudence is 
but the excess of manvaise honte—the convulsions 
of an extreme modesty: while, on the other 
hand, all bashfulness was ascribed to a super- 
abundance of amour propre. Mr. O'Blarney’s 
life and performances, as set down in the con- 
fessions before us, give some confirmation to 
the first of these theories, paradoxical as it may 
appear. Seriously, this book is a good idea, 
badly wrought out—some of its scenes are over- 
drawn, some do not come up to the farce and 
folly of poor human nature; and we have not 
been as much pleased with it as we had ex- 
pected. The author's Irish, too, is not genuine. 

* New Picture of Paris in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ —[ Nouveau Tableau, §c.]—Our friends on 
the other side of the channel appear to be fond 
of such books as the one before us, wherein a 
variety of papers by different hands, illustrative 
of the several parts of one great subject, are 
collected together to form its complete history. 
To us there is an unsatisfactory abruptness in 
such miscellanies;—still we must confess that 
the picture of a Metropolis—which in some sort 
represents the whole world of mind, as well as of 
matter—is best painted by many hands; and we 
have accordingly found the four first volumes of 
this work sufficiently amusing. ‘Those who may 
consult the *‘ Nouveau Tableau,’ to see how far 
the Paris of Louis Philippe differs from the 
Paris of the Bastille and the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, will find something to please every hu- 
mour—light matters speculated upon in airy 
phrases, and serious things described in good 
homely prose,—with only a moderate dash of 
that dramatic fancy which distinguishes our 
neighbours from ourselves. They will find Paul 
de Kock naif and exact in his sketch of the 
*Grisettes,’ and ‘ Les Restaurans.’ They will 
encounter ‘Les Allumeurs de Reverbéres,’ and 
the ‘Chiffonier’—those moving figures of the 
streets, pleasantly drawn by Messrs. Alhoy and 
Brazier—they will find Le Bibliophile Jacob at 
home, among ‘ Les Noms des Rues,’ and Balzac 
keen and caustic over ‘ Les Jeunes Gens de Paris,’ 
(a paper we were half inclined to translate). 
M. de Vaulabelie’s article on ‘Les Bibliotheques 
publiques,’ is interesting, and there are some 
amusing sketches of actors and artists, and the 
follies of the day as they fly, hit off by a host of 
other writers with as much careless freedom, as 
they are drawn withal in the lithographs (an 
endless host) which every new arrival from Calais 
or Dieppe brings us. We ought not to omit 
mentioning M. Henri Martin’s historic sketch 
with which this Macedoine opens, and we may 





further say, that in not a few of the papers, the 
poetry of a town life is well and observantly 
wrought out. To conclude with a da capo, these 
are four volumes of pleasant light reading. 

‘ Recreations in Rhyme, by a Cornubian.’— 
As these are protected by an array of thenames 
of subscribers, we have Jess compunction than 
we might otherwise feel, in saying, that the 
sentimental half of them, is rather prosaic, and 
the lively moiety, a /itt/e dull. 

* The English Constitution, §c.’—This wretched 
compilation was published by subscription, but 
it has unfortunately been sent to us for review. 
There is scarcely a legal or constitutional 
phrase correctly quoted in the book. It would 
be a waste of time to point out all the blunders, 
—let “ Lex scriptum,” and the assertion that 
“ pentas” is the Latin for “ five,” serve as spe- 
cimens. 

‘ Practical Piety, or the Rule of Life deduced 
from the Holy Scriptures.’—A selection of texts, 
enforcing love to God and our neighbours, nei- 
ther requires review nor recommendation. 

‘ Smith on the Prophets.’—An excellent manual 
for Biblical students; containing a systematic 
detail of the style, purport and application of 
the prophetical books. ‘The plan and the exe- 
cution are equally good. 

‘ Petit's French Grammar and Exercises.’— 
The multitude of French schooi-books is an 
evil that “has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” We find nothing of 
sutlicient novelty or merit in Mr. Petit’s works, 
to justify their being added to a list already too 
extensive. 

* Rowbotham’s Guide to French Language and 
Conversation.’— Neither better nor worse than 
the ten thousand similar works with which 
Britain is overstocked. 

*Claverie’s French Reader's Guide.’—The 
selections are made with taste, and illustrated 
with considerable skill ; but the work is extra- 
vagantly dear. This is not the time to charge 
7s. 6d. for 300 pages of extracts. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
LETTERS FROM A CADET. 
“ Funchal Roads, Madeira. 

“ Voyager,” says Madame de Staél, “ quoiqu’ 
on en puisse dire, est un des plus tristes plaisirs 
de la vie,” and having now made half a voyage 
to India, (7) apxn yap ijpucv mayroc,) I have 
the pleasure of fully coinciding with the Baroness 
in opinion. I went on board at Gravesend, wet, 
cold, and hungry, having barely time to run 
from the Dover coach to the pier, where I was 
to get a boat. The vessel lay a long mile off, 
and it rained heavily as we rowed out, the boat- 
men cursing the weather, and I sitting on my 
carpet-bag to keep it dry, and whistling to drown 
thought, whenever I was not employing my 
breath in warming my fingers. In short, we 
were very pitiful objects—almost as pitiful as 
Capt. Marryat’s puns; and, by the way, had it 
not helped me to a simile, I should have pro- 
nounced * Jacob Faithful’ an exception to Dr. 
Johnson’s rule, that “there is no book so bad 
from which you cannot derive something.” At 
last we reached the ship, when we found the 
anchor half up, and everything in the bustle and 
confusion of getting under weigh, so that I was 
left to get on board as best I could, which I ac- 
complished by clinging to a wet tarred-rope with 
my poor cold fingers, and sticking my toes into 
the dripping and slippery ship’s sides. I had 
heard a great deal of the style of living on board 
an Indiaman, so I expected, as I was cold and 
hungry, that they would havesaid to me, Be thou 
warmed and fed; but it appeared that in this 
instance I reckoned without my host, for the 
Captain had not yet come aboard, and most of 
the passengers were to join at Portsmouth; 
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added to which, dinner was over, so that I got 
nothing but a piece of beef, neither hot nor co} 
surrounded by a sufficiency of stiff tallow, to 
show that it had once floated in gravy. As to 
warmth, that I found was quite out of the ques. 
tion ; India ships have more awnings than fire. 
places ; in fact, there is not one of these latter, 
except the cook’s, from stem to stern ; so that if 
you have the misfortune to embark, as I did, in 
the month of November, your first employment 
is to protect your nose, not from a sunburn, but 
a frost-bite. 

After dinner I went down to my cabin, where 
I found everything in a disorder quite indescrib. 
able, but which was anything but most admired, 
Now, in the first place, if you are not much of 
a sailor, let me tell you what a cabin is. 4 
cabin is a little, low, dark, dirty dog-hole, nine 
feet long, eight feet wide, and six or seven feet 
high, with what they call a scuttle—that is, a 
window, for the admission of light and air; the 
former having to struggle its way through a piece 
of glass as thick and as muddy as Bob Montgo. 
mery’s head, while the second is only admissible 
on calm days, when ports are allowed to be 
opened, as the penalty of doing this when there 
is any sea is, that the first wave which breaks on 
that side, floats your deck, treating your boots, 
dressing-gown, slippers, and any other small ar. 
ticles that may be lying about, to a salt-water 
bath, out of all danger of being swallowed by 
sharks or crocodiles. Well, suppose me standing 
in the middle of such a hole as I have described, 
with my trunks, boxes, packages, bundles, &c., 
(which had been sent on board at the docks,) 
lying like Lord Byron’s household gods, shivered 
around me, when suddenly, the wind having 
freshened, the ship takes what a Yankee would 
call an almighty roll, and all my goods and 
chattels aforesaid seem, like the dry bones in the 
vision of the prophet Ezekiel, to have received 
life, for they commenced jumping, rolling, pous- 
setting, changing sides, down the middle, and 
back again, while I in vain endeavoured to re- 
strain their gambols, and restore them to order; 
a great sea-chest now dashes against my shins; 
in my agony I lay hold of this, and at the next 
lurch, roll sprawling with it across the cabin ; I 
grasp at a bullock-trunk, and find my cot cap- 
sized over my head ; bump goes a chest of books 
against a bulwark, and whiz flies a brown paper 
parcel of Athenaums by my head. At last, con- 
ceiving discretion in such a case the better 
part of valour, I~ 
Slipped through the door—then turned the key about, 
And liking not the inside, lock’d the out. 
My next step was to imitate Pelham, who, when 
he got up to his ancles in a puddle, stood still 
and screamed for assistance ; but this was an 
article not to be procured ; every soul was em- 
ployed in working the ship, and even the poor 
little body, whom I had engaged to act as my 
valet during the voyage, I, after much spying, 
and at the expense of a crick in my neck, dis- 
covered half-way up to the clouds, sitting strad- 
dle-legs on a stick which looked scarcely a foot 
in length, though they dignified it with the name 
of a royal yard. Well, I at length got him 
down, for, as the poet says, ‘Improbus labor 
omnia vincit,’ and finding him rather docile and 
intelligent, I soon made him understand that he 
must steal me some cleets and nails, with which 
I had forgotten to supply myself, a service which 
he shortly performed to my satisfaction, and then 
borrowing an iron bolt, for want of a hammer, 
we soon reduced the refractory trunks to order, 
and I was enabled, before dark, to sling my cot 
in a very well-regulated cabin. But I must set 
off on my voyage, for I suppose you have begun 
to suspect that I shall never get out of the river; 
and, indeed, I was half inclined to think so my- 
self, when, after three days sailing, I found we 
had got no farther than the Nore-light. The 
fourth day, however, we had something of a 
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better wind, and run along gaily till we had 
cleared the Downs; after which we were again 
becalmed and befouled alternately, so that it 
was the end of the week before we reached 
Portsmouth. Here we lay for some time suffer- 
ing under the sailor’s usual complaint—a foul 
wind—such as neither the concentrated essence 
of Jamaica Ginger nor Cockle’s Family Diges- 
tive Pills could in the least remove. I shall 
spare you all description of the town, and the 
docks, and the harbour, and the block-machinery, 
and the biscuit baking, and the different hotels— 
the Blue Posts, which will answer all who like 
the cheap and nasty, and the George which will 
suit those ambitious of the dear and dirt—in 
short, I shall describe none of the wonders of 
Portsmouth, for two reasons,—first, because I 
hope they may yet exercise the pen of some 
t city Laureate, such as the Rev. Mr. 
Dillon, who wrote *The Lord Mayor's Tour to 
Oxford and back again,’ or Mr. George Clayton, 
who wrote his own Tour to Paris, where, as he 
informs us, he dined in a Restaurateur ; but my 
second reason is still more satisfactory, and is, 
briefly, that I did not see one of them, my whole 
researches being confined to the outside of the 
Old Quebec Hotel, which I reconnoitered from 
bottom to top, till I had satisfied myself of the 
identical window from which Twigg’s master 
must have listened to the interrogatories of the 
custom-house officers, and endeavoured to shape 
into articulate sounds the * Wulla, wulla, wulla,” 
of the boatmen. But this is probably enough of 
nonsense to inflict on you at one sitting. 


EXPEDITION TO THE EUPHRATES. 


[We are greatly obliged to a correspondent 
for forwarding to us a copy of The Liverpool Cou- 
rier, of the 4th of February, containing informa- 
tion relating to this interesting expedition, then 
waiting only for a favourable wind to sail from 
that port. Owing, however, to our double num- 
ber, which compelled us to prepare for press 
twelve hours earlier than usual, we were unable 
last week to avail ourselves of his kind intentions, 
and we are now enabled to give the latest ac- 
counts, with full and authentic particulars]. 

The George Canning sailed from Liverpool on 
the 11th instant with the expedition for the 
Euphrates on board; she is to touch at the 
Cove of Cork in order to be accompanied from 
thence to the mouth of the Orontes by His Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Alban. 

Many reasons for the delay in the sailing of 
this expedition have been lately assigned in the 
public papers ; but the truth is, the port of Li- 
verpool did not afford all the facilities in fitting 
out the expedition which might have been ex- 
pected from a place of so much commercial en- 
terprise, and our greatest emporium of steam ; 
and the equipment of the vessels met other and 
moreserious obstructions. It wasnot until the 29th 
and 30th ult.that the last portions of certain works 
were sent alongside the George Canning, although 
specific engagements had been made to com- 
plete them by the middle of November, as a 
matter on which the success of the enterprise 
mainly depended. During the embarkation of 
the stores, there were three gangs of workmen 
employed taking in on both sides of the ship, 
and sending the stores simultaneously down the 
hold and both hatchways, with the most unre- 
mitting exertions, from daylight till after dark ; 
and it is to be hoped, that the great efforts thus 
made may be recompensed by such a speedy 
passage as will regain some of the lost time ; for, 
without such good fortune, it is to be feared, that 
the delays will have frustrated the objects of the 
expedition for this year at least. 

If fortunate in the passage to the coast of 
Syria, the two iron steamers (called the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris) will be landed in frame as 
far up the Orontes as the east side of Antioch, 





and transported from thence to the banks of the 
Euphrates; the lighter weights on camels, and 
the heavier on artillery-waggons, which are car- 
ried out for this purpose. Seven of the workmen 
who were employed in building the steamers 
have been selected to go out to put them up, with 
the assistance of twenty artillerymen, chiefly 
smiths, who have been for some time under in- 
struction in Messrs. Laird’s yard for this express 
purpose ; and, prepared as the expedition is, in 
this and every other way, the whole work may 
still be completed in time to commence a de- 
tailed survey of the river by the middle of May, 
in descending to the Persian Gulf. 

The proposed plan is to drop slowly down 
with the stream, preceded by country boats 
carrying coals, and light gigs to sound and ascer- 
tain the state of the rivers, in time to apprise 
the steamers of its actual state; having, besides, 
a diving-bell, boats, with a complete set of min- 
ing apparatus, ring-bolts, and warping chains, 
which can be fixed at certain places if it be found 
necessary. 

During the preliminary voyage, when going 
from tribe to tribe, such explanations will be 
entered into, as are likely to make the Arabs 
comprehend the peaceable nature of the under- 
taking ; and arrangements made for opening the 
floating bridges at Hilla, Dewania and Feleiga, 
on the appearance of the steamer, when return- 
ing through those places. 

The attention of the expedition is not to be 
confined exclusively to the steam communica- 
tion: observations will be directed to the inter- 
esting field which Mesopotamia opens to the 
learned world ; and these, with the addition of 
the time unavoidably consumed in erecting the 
steamers, and in their subsequent descent, will 
give sufficient opportunity for the gentlemen 
taking the departments of geology, botany, and 
ichthyology, &c. to make the necessary exami- 
nations in that celebrated part of the world, 
where the first human formations may be looked 
for with confidence, and where the labour will 
be much facilitated along the banks, by a rise 
and fall of sixteen or twenty feet water. 

It may be interesting to the public to have 
some details as to the size, &c. of the two iron 
steamers, and a list of the officers appointed :— 

The Euphrates. The Tigris. 

105 feet long and 19 feet|$5 feet long and 16 feet 
beam—2 engines of 25 am—2 engines of 10 
horse power—weight of| horse power—weight of 
the iron work, exclusive| the iron work 15 tons— 
of the machinery, 22 tons} boilers, weight 6 tons 12 
—boilers, weight 13 tons| cwt.—draft of water 22 
—draft of water 3 feet. inches. 

The expedition has been placed under the 
command of Capt. Chesney, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, who goes out with the rank of Colonel 
on this particular service ; and having a collec- 
tion of naval and scientific officers, all qualified 
to assist in making an accurate survey of the 
rivers, as well as to accomplish the other impor- 
tant objects connected with the expedition. 

OFFICERS OF THE 
Euphrates. l Tigris. 

Lieut. Cleaveland, R.N.,! Lieut. Lynch, Indian Navy, 
fourth in command ; from} nowin Syria making pre- 
His Majesty’s steamer| parations, second astro- 
Phenix. nomer, nextin command 

afterCol. Chesney ,and for- 

merly commander of the 

Enterprise steamer. 

Mr. Charlewood, Mate,|Mr. Eden, Mate, R.N., 
R.N., eighth in succes-; sixth in succession ; from 
sion; from H. M.ship Sa-| the Medea steam-packet. 
lamander. 

Mr. Fitz-James, Do. Do.| Mr. 
ninthin succession ; from 
H.M. ship Winchester. | 


Hector, Master, re- 
turned fromthe £i Bur- 
kasteamerand the Niger 
expedition. 
1 Engineer and 2 Assistant| 1 Engineer and 2 Assistant 
Ditto. | Ditto. 
SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Capt. Estcourt, 43rd Light | Lieut. Cockburn, Royal Ar- 
Infantry, Pendulum and_|_ tillery, seventh in succes- 


Magnetic Exp », sion, Assistant Draftsman 
third in command, | and in the Survey. 








Lieut. Murphy, Royal En-| Dr. Staunton, Do., Physi- 
gineers, Astronomer and; cian and Naturalist. 
Director of the Trigono-| 
metrical Survey, fifth in 
succession. 

Mr. Ainsworth, Surgeon & Mr. Staunton, Chemist and 
Geologist. | Assistant in Natural His- 

tory. 

Mr. Vincent Germain, first Mr. Thompson, second 
Draftsman, Assistant En- Draftsman, and taking 
gineer, and Interpreter. | charge of the chronome- 

| ter and otherinstruments 

| under Lieut. Murphy. 

Senor Riga, native of Con-| Hajji Halil, a Mussulman, 
stantinople, Apothecary; and second Interpreter. 
and third Interpreter. 

The expedition is so arranged throughout as 
to give a reserve in every department of duty or 
science, in case of illness or death; for instance, 
Lieut. Lynch would take charge of the astrono- 
mical observations, in case of the illness of Lieut. 
Murphy, and Doctor Staunton would supply 
Mr. Ainsworth’s place, whilst the latter could, in 
turn, take his duties and those of Mr. Staunton 
or Capt. Estcourt. 

Specimens are to be sent home occasionally 
from each department ; or, failing the opportunity 
to do so, it is intended to supply the deficiency 
by lithographic sketches. 


REV. DR. MORRISON. 


Accounts have been received from Can- 
ton, of the death of this distinguished Chinese 
scholar, and most excellent man. ‘* After 
several days of great suffering from pain and 
extreme weakness,” says a private letter now 
before us, “he on the Ist instant (August,) 
peacefully resigned his spirit into his Maker’s 
hands.”—“ TI think it would be difficult, says 
another friend, to whom he was known person- 
ally, or by letter, for more than a quarter of 
a century, “to name any individual, whose piety 
and learning have been more practically useful, 
or who was more uniformly amiable and excel- 
lent inall the relations of private life.” Dr. 
Morrison, then in connexion, we believe, with 
the Missionary Society, went to China in 1807, 
and from that period, with the exception of one 
visit to England, remained there until his death. 
In conjunction with Dr. Milne, he translated 
the Bible, the Testament, the Prayer Book, and 
other religious works into Chinese; but his 
fame must rest upon his Chinese Dictionary, 
the result of his unaided labours. Shortly after 
his arrival in China, Dr. Morrison received an 
appointment under the East India Company. In 
1816 he accompanied Lord Amherst to Peking, 
and published an account of the proceedings of 
that Embassy; and recently, upon the arrival 
of Lord Napier, he was appointed Chinese 
Secretary and Interpreter to his Majesty’s 
Superintendent, and in this official capacity ac- 
companied his Lordship on his late journey 
from Macao to Canton. Prior to this, he had 
been for some time unwell, and exposure to the 
rains during the passage increased his illness; 
he only arrived at Canton on the 25th July, and 
died on the Ist of August. His body was re- 
moved to Macao for interment in the Protes- 
tant burial-ground of that settlement, and was 
accompanied to the water side, not only by Lord 
Napier and all his fellow countrymen, but by 
the Americans and the Asiatic British subjects 
resident at Canton, and followed to the grave at 
Macao, by upwards of thirty European gentle- 
men. It must not even in this hasty sketch be 
forgotten, that, in 1818, Dr. Morrison founded at 
Malacca the Anglo-Chinese College, and gave 
from his limited fortune 1,000/. towards the 
building, and 100/. a year for five years to aid 
in its establishment. Dr. Morrison was twice 
married—in 1809 to Miss Morton, and in 1824 
to Miss Armstrong, of Liverpool, and there are 
children by both marriages. We advert to this 
latter circumstance, because we have reason 
to believe, that the family of the second mar- 
riage, five young children, must for a time 
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be in some degree dependent on the fortune, 


and under the protection, of the elder son by | 


the first marriage. We trust that this will be 
kindly considered by Lord Ellenborough, who 
has the nomination of Dr. Morrison’s suc- 
cessor. The son, is, we believe, every way 
qualified for the situation. In 1826 he returned 
with his father to Canton, who, after having in- 
structed him in the rudiments of the Chinese 
language, sent him for three years to the Anglo- 
Chinese College ; and since 1830, he has been 
translator to the private British merchants at 
Canton, and in 1832, he went as Interpreter 
with an American mission to Cochin China and 
Siam. 





BARON DUPUYTREN. 

Tuts distinguished man died at Paris on the 
8th of this month, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. In November 1833, Baron Dupuytren 
was struck with paralysis ; from this, however, he 
recovered sufficiently to travel to Rome, whence 
he returned in the following Spring ; but he was 
subsequently attacked with pleurisy, and sunk 
under his sufferings on Sunday last. William 
Baron Dupuytren, was born at Pierre Buttiere, 
in the department of the Haute Vienne, on the 
5th of October, 1778. According to the French 
journals, and a letter from our correspondent, 
his parents appear to have been in humble cir- 
cumstances, and not very careful of him, for he 
was allowed to play somewhat en vagabond, in 
the streets of his native town. The child was 
thus engaged, when he got entangled among 
the feet of an officer’s horse; the officer 
picked him up, became interested in him, 
and took him to Paris. This was in the year 
1790; and officers were still at that time men 
of rank and influence—hence young Dupuytren 
was not sent to thestables, but to school, where 
he displayed peculiar aptitude for learning, and 
fortunately added to the number of his friends, for 
the officer who had at first kindly aided him, soon 
disappeared in the turmoil of the revolution. 
M. Thouret, a rising physician, was the second 
patron of Dupuytren, and undertook tg teach him 
medicine ; the youth applied himself with zeal to 
the practical part of the science, and soon distin- 
guished himselfas an anatomist. In 1803, he be- 
came surgeon-doctor, and from this period rose 
gradually, till in 1815 he was nominated chief 
surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, and in 1818, Member 
of the Institute. It was fortunate for Dupuy- 
tren, that he was preceded by a man of science 
like Bichat, in whose steps he might tread, or 
rather upon whose shoulders he might climb ; 
for it is doubtful whether he, the first of ope- 
rators, had naturallya scientific mind, though he 
knew well how to avail himself of the light thrown 
on science by his predecessor, and to seize on 
hints and suggestions, and develope them. He 
has left a fortune of 300,000/. sterling, the 
greater part of which goes to his only daughter, 
Madame de Beaumont. He has, however, ac- 
cording to report, bequeathed 8,000/. either to 
endow a Professorship of Pathological Anatomy, 
or, aS our correspondent says, to found an 
asylum for twelve aged and reduced physicians. 
Baron James Rothschild is the executor. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
ND ART. 

We cannot think that this year’s exhibition at 
the British Institution is a successful one : works 
of a high order are few, and almost equalled in 
number by such disastrous manufactures of paint 
and canvas, as are enough to make the very 
rocks they represent groan, and trees shake their 
heads with disapprobation. All, however, is not 
barren ; there are some pictures, which deserve 
to have appeared in the best company, and 
many, if not positively excellent, at least pleas- 
ing. Mr. Patten’s ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ and 


Mr. Hilton's ‘ Editha and the Monks searching 


| for the body of Harold,’ we have seen and 
reported upon before, as also Mr. Etty’s splendid 
head of a Cardinal, which is full of power and 
richness. But Mr. M‘Clise’s* Salvator Rosa and 
his Patron,’ is new, and a delightful novelty ; 
the young, slight-limbed earnest-eyed artist, 
whose anxiety, however, does not prevent his 
eyes from talking to the maiden in the back- 
ground, is finely contrasted with the shrewd, 
withered old connoisseur, poking his head close 
to the picture, to spy out faults, and bring down 
its price. Perhaps the figures are a little too 
much closeted up among the furniture and the 
chamber—and what does the Rialto in the dis- 
tance ?—No. 231, which Mr, Rothwell calls * A 
Roman Street,’ but which is rather the portrait 
of an itinerant street-musician, pleased us much: 
we are glad to see that it is announced as the 
first of a series. Mr. Turner has given us a 
splendid impossibility in his picture, No. 58, 
‘The Burning of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons ;” the sky is of a noon-day blue, and truth 
is sacrificed for effect, which, however, is, in parts 
of the picture, magnificent. Mr. Hilton’s* Una 
entering the Cottage of Corceca’ (No. 80), is as 
calm in its treatment as the last is theatrical ; 
the head of the maiden is very graceful and 
poetical. No. 90,* Old Buildings onthe Darro, 
Granada,’ by Roberts, is an exquisite thing; we 
returned to it more than once. No. 107 is an- 
other of the redeeming points of the collection 
*Dutch Peasants coming to meet the Return of 
the Fishing-Boats,’ by Calcott: the grey horse 
in the foreground is almost worthy of Cuyp. Mr. 
Henry Wyatt’s * Falconer,’ No. 345, is a good 
head, though a little owt-glared by some of its 
more brightly-coloured neighbours. Mr. Buss 
successfully imitates Smirke in his * Shirking the 
Plate,’ No. 404; the old stately lady, with her 
fan and her ruffles, stalks on with the most 
hardened indifference, and the spot of trial (the 
church-door) will be soon passed. * The Incau- 
tious,’ No, 443, by F. P. Stephanoff, is one of 
the most graceful and least manidré works we 
have seen from his hand fora longtime. For 
the rest (as it is impossible to gossip a detailed 
criticism) we must content ourselyes with men- 
tioning, with approbation, the landscapes of Mr. 
F. R. Lee, as remarkable for breadth of effect 
and truth to nature under one particular aspect. 
Mr. Creswick’s landscapes, too, deserve high 
praise, 2nd there are other pictures of merit 
which we have not space here to enumerate. 
Music is flourishing vigorously, if we are to 
judge by what we hear; the second Philharmonic 
trial took place on Wednesday evening, when 
a new Sinfonia by Spohr was tried. We hardly 
like to trust ourselves to speak of this work, so 
strongly were we excited by even this prelimi- 
nary rehearsal—sutffice it to say, that it is picture- 
music of the highest order, and that, when per- 
formed, our readers shall have a full report of 
it. We heard there (as if to fulfil our wish), 
that Mendelsohn is employed upon an oratorio ; 
these things make us happy in the belief, that 
there are some new pleasures yet in store for us. 
Apropos of music, we have No. IT. of the Musical 
Magazine on our table. We are sorry to say, 
that there is partisanship in every page, and that 
extreme of confidence (to use no harsher word) 
in its tone, which is anything but an evidence of 
real strength; the original compositions given 
are poor to the last degree of common-place. But 
what are we to say to the following piece of in- 
telligence, communicated to us by a friend ? and 
what will our readers think of a boy-composer, 
scarcely eight years old ? or not to call him com- 
poser, of a child of that age (we are at liberty to 
mention that he is a son of Sir Gore Ouseley,) 
having imagined and put together the music of 
two entire Italian operas? This, we confess, is 
somewhat startling, particularly when it is fur- 
ther said, that he has never heard an operatic 





performance but once. Our informant speaks 





of them as proofs of extraordinary talent ; and, 
as such only, are they mentioned. In addition, 
he gives us a startling account of a girl only five 
years old, whom he states to be an excellent pro. 
ficient in harmony, able to sing at sight, and to 
execute the most brilliant music by Herz and 
Moscheles with accuracy ! 

We are most happy to announce that Pro. 
fessor the Rev. R. Jones, of King’s College, has 
been appointed to the Professorship at Hailey. 
bury, vacant by the death of Mr. Malthus, * 

On Tuesday Messrs. Allan and Stanfield were 
elected Royal Academicians. 

Mr. George Bennett, F.L.S., author of * Wan. 
derings in New South Wales,’ &c., and recently 
appointed naturalist of that colony, sailed last 
week in the Florentia for Sydney. 

An historical romance, entitled, ‘ The Pilgrims 
of Walsingham,’ by Miss Agnes Strickland, wil] 
appear early in March. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 9.—Colonel Leake, V.P., in the chair— 
An extract was read from a private journal, kept 
by Mr. Oldfield, late surgeon with Mr. Lander, 
detailing the circumstances which attended the 
attempt made by his expedition to ascend the 
Tshadda, the great eastern confiuent of the 
Quorra. From these, it appeared, that the chief 
difficulties arose from the alarm, and consequent 
hostility, of the natives, which made it impos. 
sible to obtain supplies of provisions. Other- 
wise, the stream, though rapid, running at the 
rate of 2} knots per hour, was easily run over 
by the steamer ; and, though the navigation was 
uncertain, the bed of the river being thickly set 
with small islands and shoals, it was not diffi- 
cult, and appeared even clearer where the expe- 
dition stopped, than lower down. The utmost 
extent reached was 110 miles; and the follow. 
ing are the chief particulars regarding this dis- 
tance. 

Within it, the direction of the river is nearly 
East, but it varies in the reaches from §.E. to 
N.E.; and, when left, was E.S.E. Both banks 
are low, close to the river, but a lofty mountain- 
ous country stretches behind the southern, or 
left bank, and is lost in distance towards the ex- 
treme east. In general character, this range 
resembles the Kong mountains, which stretch 
from about the junction of the Quorra and 
Tshadda on the right bank of the former, to the 
W.N.W.: but, behind the flat table mountains 
which constitute its lower elevations, it rises in 
bolder, and more frequent, peaks. The moun- 
tains on the right bank of the Tshadda, on the 
contrary, are lower, more rounded, and obviously 
of more modern date. Their greatest height, 
near Cuttum-currafie on the Quorra, is under 
1000 feet; and, where the expedition stopped, 
they did not exceed from 200 to 300. Their 
actual composition is not known, but iron-stone 
was abundant, almost throughout, on that bank. 

The population immediately on the Tshadda 
is not considerable, and there seems to be little 
or no traffic on it; but the names were learned 
of some towns, said to be large, within a short 
distance from the river on the north bank. The 
Fellatahs had pushed their ravages as far as 
several of these during the previous season ; and, 
at one, the expedition was given to understand, 
that a Cafilah, from the eastward, with camels 
and asses, was actually lodging when they 
passed. But they were unable to ascertain the 
truth of this with certainty, which is much to be 
regretted. It is rendered in some degree pro- 
bable, from the fact, that, at Rabba, as they 
afterwards found, Cafilahs, similarly equipped, 
arrive and depart, almost regularly, for dif- 
ferent parts of the interior: and even the Moors 
from Tripoli are said to penetrate thus far. 

The question has been frequently agitated, 
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whether the Tshadda does or does not proceed 
from Lake Tshad; and Mr. Oldfield states 
some facts bearing on this, though, with a happy 
impartiality, they lead to such opposite conclu- 
sions a8 to leave the decision as uncertain as 
eyer. On the one hand, he was assured at 
Rabba, that not one only, but five or six con- 
siderable rivers issue from the 8.E. angle of this 
lake; the natives are also unanimous in assert- 
ing that the T’shadda proceeds from a great sea; 
and the rapid descent of the mountains on its 
ight bank, on proceeding to the eastward, seems 
to show that in that direction the land is low, 
and favourable to such an issue. On the other 
band, the total want of traffic on the river does 
not seem to indicate a course through what we 
have reason to believe a populous district ; Mr. 
MacGregor Laird tried the temperature of its 
waters, and found them 2° lower than those of 
the Quorra ; and when the expedition descended 
the river, in August, they found that it had 
already fallen ten inches, whereas the Quorra 
continued to rise through the whole of the Sep- 
tember following. We confess that we think 
the latter circumstances rather more conclusive 
than the former; and they only the more whet 
our curiosity. Is there not sufficient enterprise 
left in our country to get the matter sect at rest ? 
From the east and from the west, by the Bahr 
Abiad and the Tshadda, the range of Gebel 
el Kumri seems almost to court examination. 
And in no field more than in that of discovery 
does England owe it to herself, and to her po- 
sition, to seek new, and yet ever newer, suc- 
cesses. Let us be excused for saying a few words 
more on this head. 

African discovery has been a coy mistress— 
to many, indeed, a fatal syren ; yet a moral ad- 
vantage accrues to the community from the per- 
severing pursuit of this or any other difficult 
object, which prodigiously overpays the sacri- 
fices which it may entail. The best proof of 
this is, that willing adventurers still crowd for- 
ward, undismayed by repeated failure ; and it is 
certain that the courage and emulation which 
they thus exhibit, do not perish under the dis- 
appointments and refusals which, in this parti- 
cular career, most of them experience, but are 
transferred, in succession, to other pursuits, and 
command other successes. Had no brilliant 
examples been before them, however, these 
might never have been excited ; and they thus 
prodigiously overrate the value of individual 
life, and not less under-estimate the value of 
individual example, who object to such under- 
takings that they are dangerous. It is precisely 
because they are dangerous, that, in one sense, 
they are valuable. ‘ Out of the nettle, danger, 
we pluck the flower, honour;” and in these 
piping times of peace and internal disunion, it 
seems at once the duty and the interest of an 
enlightened government to provide a little dan- 
ger for its aspiring youth—for the improvement 
of their own character, for the exaltation of the 
country’s honour, and the enlargement of that 
neutral ground within which all hearts and sym- 
pathies may freely expatiate, in unison and in 
concord. 

We could add many more arguments on this 
subject, which has engaged much of our atten- 
tion, but we content ourselves with one other. 
Of late years it has been the policy to multiply 
the restrictions on promotion in our active ser- 
Vices ; and so Jong as these restrictions are merely 
Intended to fetter the advance of mediocrity, 
through interest, they are well. But their most 
important service to the state is overlooked, if, 
from time to time, distinguished merit is not 
made to break through them. To take a case 
m point: how many gallant hearts, now sinking 
mto despondence, and perhaps vice, would be 
recalled to hope and to exertion, were Mr. Fitz- 
James, the midshipman of the Euphrates expe- 
dition, who has lately so much distinguished 





himself at Liverpool, at once presented with his 
Lieutenant's, or even Commander’s commission ? 
or what inconvenience would follow such a 
course, to counterbalance the benefit it would 
confer? In the good old times, Sir Edward 
Pellew was made a baronet for just such an 
action; and repeated examples have occurred 
in our naval annals, of two steps being conferred 
at once on distinguished merit. Nor were the 
precedents found troublesome ; though far and 
widely spread, without doubt, was the stimulus 
to exertion which they afforded. 

We wish we were in possession of Sir Robert 
Peel’s, or Lord De Grey's ear, that we might 
press these, our politics, on their attention. 
They represent a dynasty of ministers who by 
similar counsels, whatever may have been their 
other faults, illustrated the reigns of George IIT. 
and IV. with some of the brightest pages in 
British history ; and our King, alike from per- 
sonal character, and family and professional pre- 
dilection, too, would sympathize with them, 
without doubt. 

Meantime, in our more humble vocation of lite- 
rary reporters, we are happy to add, that we be- 
lieve the veil hitherto hung over the entire voyage 
of Mr. Lander which has suggested these remarks 
to us, is now, at length, about to be withdrawn ; 
Messrs. Laird and Oldfield are engaged on a 
joint account of it; and, so soon as their work 
appears, we presume that the restrictions hitherto 
imposed on Lieut. Allen, who accompanied them, 
will ipso facto be annulled. We have seen some 
of this gallant officer’s drawings, made on the 
spot, which are highly interesting and charac- 
teristic ; and, without undervaluing the informa- 


tion which may be contained in the narrative of 


the other gentlemen—on the contrary, fully ex- 
pecting from it much instruction and amuse. 
ment—it is yet to his publication, from the very 
nature of things, that we must look for the most 
minute hydrographical, and probably geographi- 
cal, accuracy. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 7.—The chairman, Sir George T. Staun- 
ton, Bart., opened the business of the day, by 
stating that the present meeting had been made 
special, for the purpose of submitting to the con- 
sideration of the Members two recommendations 
from the Council. The first was,— 

“ That in order to mark the high sense enter- 
tained by the Royal Asiatic Society of the emi- 
nent services rendered to Oriental geography 
and science by Lieut. Burnes, by his researches 
in Central Asia, he be elected a Resident Mem- 
her of the Society for life, without being required 
to make any payment or composition for the 
same.” 

The Chairman then read a very neatly worded 
form of the diploma to be presented to that dis- 
tinguished traveller; and on the question being 
put, and seconded by Sir Charles Wilkins, it 
was unanimously resolved that the above recom- 
mendation be adopted; and that Lieut. Burnes 
be requested to attend at the next general meet- 
ing of the Society, on the 2Jst inst., to receive 
his diploma. 

The other recommendation related to the ex- 
emption from payment of subscription of those 
Members who permanently resided abroad, pro- 
vided the total amount of their previous pay- 
ments to the Society was twenty guineas, or, on 
their making up that amount.—Carried unani- 
mously. 

Several presents to the library were laid on 
the table; the principal of which was a copy, 
from the author, of the second edition of the 
Theatre of the Hindus, by Professor Wilson. 

The Chairman announced that the next gene- 
ral meeting would be on the 21st inst., and hoped 
there would then be a full attendance of Members 
and their friends, as Lieut. Burnes’s diploma 
would be presented to him on that day. 









MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon, Statistical Society .............. Bight, P.M. 
Linnzan Society .. .. Eight, p.m. 
Tugs. { 








Horticultural Society ..........Qne, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, e.m. 
Wen. £ Royal Society of Literature ....Three, p.m. 
U Society of Arts ......ceeeceeeeed Pe 7, P.Me 
Royal Society ounsvasoracsesnodiaiay 8,P.M. 


Fat R.} Society of Antiquaries ight, P.M. 














Fripv. Royal Institution....... .-$ p.8, P.M. 
Sar. Royal Asiatic Society ............Two, P.M, 
MUSIC 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS, 


Tue first season of this Society’s Concerts 
closed on Monday last, with the best programme, 
as far as concerns vocal music, with which we 
have yet been favoured ; two of the pieces were 
encored, and it really gave us positive delight 
that the same compliment was paid to the mi- 
nuetto and trio of Mr. Westrop’s very clever 
instrumental quartett. But to speak of the 
vocal music first—Mr. A. Roche sung a ballad 
‘Sweet Village Stream, by Blockley, with a 
quiet good taste which makes us wish to hear 
him again ; he ought to be an acquisition to our 
male singers of sacred music. Of the selection 
from Mr. M‘Murdie’s oratorio, * Moses,’ we have 
less to say, and spare the lady singers who per- 
formed in it, to pass on to Miss Maria B. Hawes, 
the next in the scheme; there is something in 
her singing which induces us to make more than 
usual allowance for nervousness and inexperi- 
ence. Her song from * Nourjahad’ was hardly 
happily chosen, and her voice requires further 
disciplining, but she has plenty of time before 
her to make her (we are almost sure,) a charm. 
ing and refined concert singer. Mr. Lucas’s 
operatic finale, sung by this lady, Miss Bruce, 
Miss Birch, Messrs. Allen and Bellamy, with a 
chorus, was very pretty—Mr. Hill’s anthem, 
which began the second act, not very striking. 
The selection from Dr. Carnaby’s ode, contain- 
ing an aria, with harp obligato, which was sung 
by Miss Bruce, and a very sweet vocal quartett, 
sounded fresh and masterly after its predecessor, 
Mr. Chubb’s * Qui tollis,’ for quartett and cho. 
rus, was too good music not to deserve a more 
careful performance. Mr. Hawes’s glee, ‘O 
where is the flower,’ (encored) was very charm- 
ingly sung by Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. (Allen ?) 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Bellamy, if we except a 
failure in the closing shake, cuused by the lady*s 
timidity. Mr. Rodwell’s air from the * Lord of 
the Isles,’ sung by Mr. Wilson, is very poor— 
the music has about as much relation to the 
sentiment of the words as a fancy-dress is fit for 
a funeral. The concert closed with ‘God save 
the King,’ in which all the principal singers 
took part. But now that the season is over, we 
must ask, why the number of these has been so 
limited ? and why none of our native vocalists of 
a higher order, whose names were in the list of 
members, have ever appeared in the orchestra? 
If this Society is to fulfil its purpose, it must 
afford efficient performers, as well as good music. 
We hope next year to see this want supplied. 

A word or two with respect to the instru- 
mental music of Monday evening. Mr. Mudie’s 
symphony was more than clever—the slow 
movement and minuet especially—there were 
new fancies, sweet melodies, and bold effects in 
both. Let our young composers, however, be 
very careful in their choice of subjects: it is not 
every phrase which is strong enough to bear the 
weight of a composition ; and we have had more 
than once, during this Concert, to lament that 
science should be thrown away in the working 
out of hackneyed and insipid themes. Mr. 
Westrop’s quartett, performed by himself, 
Messrs. Willy, H. Hill, and Hatton, is a com- 
position which does him the utmost credit, as 
belonging toa class of works wherein charlatanrie 
or want of science are more than usually easy to 
detect. It was carefully, but somewhat too 
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feebly, played. Mr. Musgrave’s air, with varia- 
tions for the violin, was a very excellent per- 
formance—the music was his own. On the 
whole, we take leave of these Concerts highly 
pleased, and hopeful for the future. 


Mr. Eliason’s Second Soirée Musicale.—This 
took place on Tuesday evening. The lady 
singers engaged were, Dem. Ostergaard, who 
sung variations on Carafa’s *O Cara Memoria,’ 
with considerable execution, though something 
of finish and taste was wanting—Mrs. Seguin, 
and Miss Clara Novello, whose * Ave Maria,’ by 
Cherubini, with Willman’s clarinet obligato, 
was most delightful ; her shake, however, stands 
in need of being perfected. The gentlemen 
were, Mr. Bennett, and Sig. Giubilei, who open- 
ed the concert with Rossini’s sparkling ‘Se in- 
clinassi,’ and assisted to close it with his mag- 
nificent * Ciel il mio labbro;’ but this quartett 
requires a chorus to support the voices in the 
stretto, and loses much of its effect when sung 
without. The whole performances went off well. 
Mr. Eliason played a concertino with an * Ada- 
gio per doppie corde,’ and an allegro; he has 
not yet that aplomd and certainty of style which 
makes De Beriot so fascinating as a player. Mr. 
Willman delighted us in an air and variations for 
the clarinet, and Moscheles in a most brilliant 
improvisation—the themes which he chose were 
the Willow Song from ‘ Otello,’ and a bravura 
air from * Masaniello,’ and he wrought them up 
with his usual spirit and originality. Nothing 
can be pleasanter to the genuine amateur than 
these evenings of chamber music. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE MINISTER AND THE MERCER; and 
KING ARTHUR. 
Mantes, Jus BRIGAND; BLACK EYED SUSAN; and KING 
AR’ R. 


Tuesday, tirst time, ie Tragic Drama, to be entitled THE 
DIE! 


HAZARD OF THE 
e rama, in two Acts, to be called THE MISER’S 
DAUGHTER! will be represented in the course of the ensuing 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, GUSTAVUS, (Capt. Ankarstrom, Mr. H. Phillips); 
and THE PANTOMIME, 
Monday, DER FREISCHUTZ; and MANFRED. 
‘Tuesday, LA SONNAMBULA. 
Wednesday. PIZARRO; and other Entertainments. 
Thursday, THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Miss Romer’s performance of Amina, in * La 
Sonnambula,’ continues to attract, and also to 
prove gratifying, in a very high degree, to those 
whom it does attract. It is, in truth, looking at 
the acting and singing together, a very surprising 
approach towards the Malibran. It would, at 
first seem, indeed, to be an imitation of that 
gifted actress and singer; but as it has none of 
the stiffness or premeditation of an imitation 
about it, the resemblance may be accidental, and 
may arise solely from the cireumstance of their 
both having studied under one mistress—nature. 
If the physical powers of Miss Romer should 
hold out, there appears to be nothing in the way 
of her holding a place in the first rank of her 
profession, to which honourable anchorage the 
stream of public opinion is fast bearing her. 

Her efforts on Tuesday night were rewarded 
with gusts of applause, which collected into a 
positive storm at their conclusion. 

It would be unjust not to mention the very 
meritorious exertions of Mr. Templeton in this 
opera. He sings with much taste and sweetness, 
and is most earnest and zealous in his attention 
to the business of the scene. If he could only 
act as well as he evidently means and wishes to 
act, nothing would be wanting—but he deserves 
thanks and praise for trying: how many are 
there on the stage who won’t even give them- 
selves the trouble to do that ! 

After the opera, a new afterpiece, in two acts, 
was produced, called ‘ Death and the Doctor,’ 
and stated, in the bills, to be founded on an 





ancient Italian mystery. Be it mystery, or mi- 
racle, play, or whatever else it may, the subject 
is not a good one for the stage, and there cannot 
be a better proof, than the fact that Mr. Peake 
has failed to do much with it—that is to say, 
failed comparatively—that is to say, compara- 
tively, on the first night—that is to say, it 
would have been a failure with anybody else ;— 
but with Mr. Peake, we fear to assert such a 
thing without putting in half a dozen qualifica- 
tions, lest he serve us as he has done before, and 
grin in our faces while we are lamenting that it 
is all over with him. There are, we believe, 
several instances in which farces written by this 
gentleman have been drawing down shouts of 
laughter, from crowded audiences, long after 
articles written by us sapient critics announcing 
their condemnation had been forgotten. He is 
like one of those East Indian figures of fun, 
loaded at the foot, and grinning at the head, 
which, knock them down as you will, are up 
again the moment your hands are off them; or, 
he is like a real East Indian at an elephant 
hunt, who, finding himself in danger, lies down 
and pretends to be dead, in order to escape the 
press of the elephants (or the elephants of the 
Press, it’s the same thing), and as soon as their 
paws are off him, gets up, like Grimaldi in a 
pantomime, gives a loud laugh, and walks on as 
well as ever. The secret, perhaps, lies in this : 
an audience, generally speaking, assembled on 
a first performance, thinks itself called upon to 
be critical; if, in addition to being critical, it 
should happen to be a little out of humour, to a 
certainty it isgood night, or rather bad night, to Mr. 
Peake. Nor is this any bad compliment to him. 
Ile writes for the stage as he would talk in a 
roozz—whatever thought, however full of whim, 
however marked by extravagance, is uppermost, 
out it comes. If it is clever and witty (and many 
such he has at command), so much the better— 
if not, no matter—still it must come out, if only 
to make room for the crowd that are pressing 
behind. In a room, the good jokes are laughed 
at, and the bad ones passed over—but Mr. Peake 
seems to forget, in the plenitude of his own good 
humour with everybody round him, that if an 
audience is not pleased with a joke, it takes it as 
an affront; and he therefore sometimes suffers, 
because, unlike others, who write to be laughed 
at, he writes to be laughed with. If, after all we 
have said, we are to venture an opinion on the 
present piece, we fear we must give it against the 
probability of its lasting long. 


Since we wrote the above the piece has been 
withdrawn. 


OLYMPIC. 

On Monday night a new burletta, by Mr. 
Haynes Bayly, under the title of ‘ Why don’t 
she marry 2’ was produced here, with perfect and 
deserved success. It is not one of his strongest 
productions, but it is very agreeable, and wholly 
free from offence; and it is, moreover, exactly 
the sort of piece which one expects to see at this 
theatre. One pretty scene, some pretty music, 
and several pretty dresses, combine, with good 
acting on the parts of Madame Vestris, Mr. 
Bland, and Mr. Keeley, to make up the sum of 
amusement for the hour—and surely he must 
be unreasonable who expects more. Madame 
Vestris appears to be still labouring under the 
effects of indisposition, so much as to be pre- 
vented from resuming her part in * Telemachus.’ 


FRENCH PLAYS. 

WE are compelled to postpone, until next 
week, a notice of M. Frederic Lemaitre’s extra- 
ordinary performance of Robert Macaire, in 
* L’Auberge des Adrets.” In the meantime, we 
may safely say, that no one who would like to 
see the most astonishing and most original actor 
that modern times have produced, should miss 
seeing him in something or other. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Nursery Governess.—We give publicity to 
the following correspondence with much plea. 
sure. 
19, John Street, Adelphi, 12th Feb, 1835, 

Sir,—If the insertion of the following statement in 
the ArHENzvm is consistent with your plan, I shall be 
much obliged by your finding it a place in that very 
popular Miscellany. RTHUR AIKIy, 

To the Editor of the Athenaum. 

In alittle work entitled the‘ Nursery Governess,’ 
Eliz. Napier, published in 1834, after the death of that 
lady, by her husband, Col. C. J. Napier, C.B., is the fol. 
lowing paragraph : “I will lude by two littl ies 
written by her many years ago, and sent to the compilers 
of the ‘ Evenings at Home,’ who were pleased to insert 
them in their collection,” p. 57.—The titles of these two 
stories are ‘ Sunday Morning,’ and ‘ Half-a-crown’s 
worth.’ Being quite certain that all the pieces ip 
* Evenings at Home’ were written either by my late 
father, Dr. Aikin, or by his sister, Mrs, Barbauld, and 
that, of the two pieces in question Dr. A. was the author, 
1 felt myself bound to take some notice of a mis-state- 
ment which, if allowed to pass uncontradicted, might, 
from the high character of Col. Napier, be not a little in. 

I dingly wrote 





jurious to Dr. Aikin’s rep 
to Col. Napier in order to rectify the mistake into which 
he had fallen, and am authorized by that gentleman to 
publish the answer which I have received from him, 
Portsmouth, 24th Jan. 1835, 
Sir,—In a little work called the ‘ Nursery Governess,’ 
edited by me, I inserted two stories taken from a book 
entitled ‘ Evenings at Home.’ These two pieces | as. 
cribed to the authoress ‘of the ‘ Nursery Governess,’ 
You inform me that I have, in so doing, been in error; 
that your father wrote these stories, and that‘ Evenings 
at Home’ is not a compilation but an original work. 
I am neither prepared nor di d to dispute these 
points, and regret that an unintentional error of mine 
should have given you annoyance. You are at liberty 
to publish this letter in any Periodical you please— 
1 have the honour to remain, Sir, Your most obedient 
servant, 
Artuur Arkin, Esa. 








C.J. NAPIER. 


Homeeopathy.—The last sitting of the French 
Academy of Medicine was as noisy and turbu- 
lent as a political assembly. The occasion of 
the uproar was a letter from M. Guizot, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, in which he 
consulted the Academy on the propriety of 
establishing Dispensaries and an Hospital, in 
which patients should be exclusively treated 
according to the principles of the Homeopathic 
system of medicine. 

Literary Prodigy.—The Paris papers men- 
tion, that a boy only eight years of age is 
able te translate with incredible facility, Latin, 
Greek, English, and even Chinese. This little 
savant is the son of the celebrated French navi- 
gator D’Urville, who sailed round the world on 
board the Astrolabe. 

Rail-roads in France.—The following is a list 
of the rail-roads already existing, or in the 
course of construction, in France :—from St. 
Etienne to the Loire; from St. Etienne to 
Lyons, by St. Chamond and Givors; from An- 
drezieux to Roanne; from Alais to Beaucaire 
(about to be commenced); and from Epinal 
to the Canal de Bourgogne (in the course 
of construction).—Among the projected rail- 
roads, is that from Paris to Orleans. The 
preparatory works for this rail-road are in 
a very forward state. From Paris to Pontoise, 
and from Paris to Havre. It is also in contem- 
plation to form a rail-road between Calais and 
Paris: and according to the latest accounts 
received, a new company is being organized, 
the object of which is, to form a rail-road from 
Paris to Lille, with branches to Calais, Boulogne, 
Douai, and Valenciennes, and thence to commu- 
nicate with a rail-road, which is projected, from 
the frontiers of France to Brussels. Now allow- 
ing that all these schemes may be judicious, 
and ultimately profitable, where is the capital 
to come from which must necessarily be em- 
barked in them? 

Population of the Kingdom of Naples.—The 
Journal de Naples gives the following statis- 
tical details respecting the kingdom of Naples. 
On the Ist January, 1834, the population 
amounted to 5,833,363. The number of births 
for the twelvemonth, exceeded that of thedeaths, 
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by 60,970. OF the total number of births, which 
were 214,924, there were 9,886 natural chil- 
dren. The proportion of births to the population, 
was about one to 27. The proportion of natural 
to legitimate children, one to 21, and to the 
total population, about 1 to 596. The propor- 
tion of deaths to the population, was as one to 
53, and that of marriages as one to 124}. There 
are in the kingdom, 26,826 priests; 11,723 
monks, and 9421 nuns. 


Apalachicola, Florida. [Extract from a letter, 
dated December 8th, 1834.]—From Charles- 
ton I set off for Columbus, vid Augusta and 
Magon. Of the miserable attempt at a railway, 
which leads from Charleston to Augusta, you 
will perhaps have heard. What do you say to 
a transparent rail-road, laid on crooked, rick- 
etty piles, without any foundation or embank- 
ment? Anywhere else except in this country, 
a journey of one hundred and forty miles on 
the top of such a scaffolding, would be considered 
venturesome ; but when compared to the dan- 
gers of being jolted to death, overrun, upset, or 
drowned in a United States mail-coach, it is 
a mere nothing. I escaped with only one up- 
set and a bruised hand, which may be deemed 
extremely fortunate, considering the deep creek 
right before us, the furious rate at which the 
“Mr. Driver” chose to carry us along; and the 
sprawling and kicking of nine bony Georgians 
wedged inside, and all trying to do the best 
for themselves. After several minor troubles, 
I arrived at Columbus on the 10th of Novem- 
ber; it is a small town cut out in the middle of 
the interminable woods of Georgia. Here I re- 
mained three days, and no steamers being able 
to run, on account of the dryness of the season, 
I was obliged to get on horseback, and, well 
provided with pistols, dirks, and other mur- 
derous weapons, set out for a three days’ ride 
along the Chattahoochee river, through a 
wild and singular country, the recollection of 
which will never pass away. When the troubles 
and privations I suffered have become less pro- 
minent, I shall spend many a quiet lonely hour, 
musing over the beautiful scenery I passed 
through. How often did I wish that I could 
make them ever present by the aid of the pencil. 
When I got as far as Fort Gaines, ninety miles 
below Columbus, those tremendous rains, which 
no one can imagine without seeing them, so 
swelled the creeks and the river, that I could 
not proceed further, and waited a short time 
fora steamer, which brought me direct to this 
place. The many disadvantageous descriptions 
I had heard of it, prevented the possibility 
of my being disappuinted with it, however 
wretched it might prove.— Its situation na- 
turally renders the life here a most secluded 
one; as the only communication is by water, 
and the shallowness of the river often prevents 
the steamers from running. The town is built 
(or rather the sheds, which are here called 
houses, are put up) on a low sandy point, which 
forms the mouth of the river towards the west. 
The only walks which are to be found round it, 
lead through deep sand, covered here and there 
with the large palmetto grass, tall straight 
pines intermingled with a few water oaks, the 
natural beauty of which is much lessened by 
the sorrowful-looking, hanging moss [lichen ?]; 
butitis only by daylight that this drapery, pecu- 
liar to these regions produces this effect. When 
viewed by moonlight in these exquisitely soft 
clear evenings, it gives an indescribably pictu- 
Tesque appearance to the woods; and if that 
most charming time of the four and twenty hours 
Were not, in this climate, the most treacherous, 
my solitary walks would take up a good part of 
the long, lonely evenings. At the distance of 
about seven miles below the town, low, stinking 
marshes begin, through which no one can pass, 
and these are the chief causes of the unhealthi- 
hess of the place in summer, As to accommo- 








dations for a stranger, they can scarcely be said 
to exist, for the ‘ fashionable boarding-house” 
at which I was forced to put up, is a nest of 
filth, fleas, and other indescribables that crawl. 

Steam Navigation to India.—* Mr. Waghorn, 
the gentleman who had been for some time in cor- 
respondence with the government, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a plan for the more speedy 
intercourse with India, by steam, is now in 
Liverpool, with the view of completing his 
arrangements for carrying that important object 
into effect. Mr. Waghorn’s plans will, we under- 
stand, be submitted to the public in a day or two, 
and we doubt not, he will receive that encou- 
ragement and support, from the mercantile 
community of Liverpool, which his talents and 
the importance of the subject so justly merit.” — 
Liverpool Courier. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 

Washington Irving’s ‘Tour on the Prairies, over the 
hunting grounds of the Osage and Pawnee Indians, in 
the Far West, on the borders of Mexico.—Vols. I]. & 
II1. of State Papers of the time of Henry VIII., pub- 
lished by the Royal Commission.—The Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes, by T. Mitchell, Esq.—Featherstonhaugh’s 
Excursion to the extreme Southern and Western 
States of North America.—Hase’s Popular Antiquities 
of Greece.—A Journal of a Seven Years’ Residence 
in New South Wales, by John Walker Ord, Esq. 
Author of ‘ England,’ a poem.—The Reproving Angel, 
a Vision, by Mrs. C. G. Godwin.—Transfusion, by the 
late W. Godwin, Jun. with Biographical Introduction 
and Notes, by W. Godwin, and Mrs. Shelley.—The 
Doom of Giallo; a Romance, by J. Boaden.— Brady 
on Cribbage.— Mahon on the recent Alterations in the 
Poor Laws.—The Marriage Almanac; or, Lady’s 
Calendar, translated from the German, with Additions 
by an English Physician.—Key to German Trésor.— 
The Sketch Book of the South. A new and illustrated 
— of Pope, edited by Dr. Croly, in monthly vo- 
umes. 


Just published.—A Tour through North America, 
by Patrick Shirreff, Farmer, 8vo. 12s.—Scriptural Em- 
blems, 32mo. tuck, 2s, 6¢.—Abbott’s Young Christian, 
abridged, by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A. 18mo. 
2s.—Rev. T. Jones on the Millenium, 12mo. Is.— 
Bread of the First Fruits, fc. 6s.—New England, and 
its Institutions, post Svo. 8s. 6¢.—Bent’s London Cata- 
logue of Books, 1814 to 1834, Svo. 16s.—Beaseley’s 
Dictation Exercises, 6th edit. 18mo. 2s.—Pantika ; or, 
Traditions of the most Ancient Times, by W. Howitt, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s,—The Exile of Erin; or, the Sor- 
rows of a Bashful Irishman, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.— 
Selwyn in Search of a Daughter, by the Author of Tales 
of the Moors, &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6¢.—Richson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, 18mo. 3s.—De Porquet’s German 
Tresor, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— Romances of Many Lands, with 
Sketches of Life and Manners, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
—Vigilie; or, Night Watches, a poem, by W. Ball, 
8vo. 7s. 6¢.—Verses for a Christian Child, 32mo. 1s, 
—A Treatise on Insanity, and other Disorders affecting 
the Mind, by J. C. Prichard, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. l4s.— 
Table of Medical Botany, for the use of Students, by 
John Barnes, 2s. 6d. in case.—The Delphic Oracle ; 
or, a Peep behind the Curtain of Futurity, 1Smo. 1s.— 
The Dublin Almanac, or, General Register of lreland, 
for 1835, 8vo. 12s. 6d.—Cabinet Illustrations to the 
Bible and Common Prayer, in 10 plates, 4s.—Speeches 
of Lord Durham on Reform, 8vo. 4s.— Brookes and 
Walker’s Gazetteer, edited by Lieut. Colonel Land- 
mann, 8vo. 16s.—Combe’s Physiology, applied to 
Health and Education, 3rd edit. revised and enlarged, 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Heindrich Stilling, from the 
German, by S. Jackson, Part 1. 12mo. 6s.—A Treatise 
on the Conjugation of French Verbs, by C. V. Martin, 
3rd edit. Svo. 6s.—Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical 
and Early Fathers, by W. Osborn, Jun. 8vo. 10s,— 

ssons on Number, by C. Reiner, The Master’s 
Manual, 12mo. 4s. 6d.; ditto, The Scholar’s Praxis, 
12mo. 2s.—Elia; by Charles Lamb, Esq. new edit. post 
8vo. 9s. 6d.—The Heir Presumptive, by Lady Step- 
ney, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— Life of the Rev. J. Wes- 
ley, by R. Watson, 4th edit. 12mo, 5s. 6¢.— Memoirs 
of a Sergeant, late of the 43rd Light Infantry, royal 
18mo. 3s.—-An Address to the Curates of the Church 
of England, on the Subject of Church Reform, by a 
Clergyman of the Establishment, Svo. 1s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. B.—S. F. E.—R. C, W.—J. L. De L.—Umbra- 
vallis.—M. E.C.—Mudie—Picken’s Canadas, received. 
—Thanks to A. C.—E. M. must be content with the 
“line and a half in small type.”—We are gratified by 
his good opinion, but that would not justify us to our 
readers, for publishing his letter, and he is certainly 
mistaken respecting P. P. M. 

Our Publisher has at last been enabled to complete 
two sets of the Athenaum, from No. |., which will be 
sold with or without the volume for 1834. He is still 
willing to give 1s, each, for Nos, 107, 108, 167, 168, 169, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
R. M‘CULLOCH commenced this 
COURSE on TUESDAY, the 10th of February, at Eleven 
o’clock, and the Lectures will be continued every succeeding 
Thursday and Tnesday, at thesame hour. Fee, 4d. 

HIStORY.—Proiessor VAUGHAN commenced a Course of 
Twelve Lectures upon Mahommedan Religion, Conquests, and 
Civilization, on Tuesday Evening, the 10th of February, at Seven 
o'clock, The Lecture will be given on every succeeding Friday, 
at half-past Seven, and Tuesday, at Seven o’clock. Ou Tuesday 
the 24th of March, he will commence a Course on the State of 
Society in Europe during the Middle Ages. Fee for each 
Course, tl, 

GEOGRAPHY.—Captain MACONOCHIE commenced the First 
Series of Lectures on the Progress of Geographical Discovery, 
on Tuesday, the 10th inst.at Six o’clock, and will continue them 
every Friday, at balf-past Six, and Tuesday, at Six o’clock. Sub- 
ject + aad present Course, Progress of Discovery in Africa. 

ee, Il, 

The Second Division of the ordinary Course of Lectures on 
GEOGRAPHY will commence early in March: it will inclade 
Particular or Descriptive Geography, and the Lectures are given 
on Tuesday, at Nine a.M., and Sacurday, at half-past Ten, 

{tis not necessary to be a University Student in order to at- 
tend these or any Course of Lectures at the University. 

— Room, ‘THOMAS CUATES, Sec. 

eb. 1534. 


COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on 

the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as applicable to the Arts 
ol Design, and for the Purposes of General Information, will be 
delivered, during the Months of March and April, at the HUN. 
TERIAN THEATRE of ANATOMY, in Great Windmill-street, 
Haymarket, by Mr. JOHN GREGORY SMITH, Member of the 
Roval College of Surgeons, Teacher of Anatomy, Surgery, &c. 

It will be attempted in this short Course of Lectures to afford 
a general view of this important science, divested as much as 
possible of all the minute or technical details, which are so essen- 
lially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, and to 
reader such information ouly as may be more particularly useful 
to students in the arts of Design, to those gentlemen of the legal 
profession, for the performance of whose duties some degree of 
anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, in 
short, to allwho deem it necessary to make themselves practical! 
acquainted with the construction, mechanism, and functions of 
the human frame, 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to the 
artist of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, 
exposed to view by careful dissection, while at the same time their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 
described upon the living model, The structure and figure of the 
joints also, the anatomy and physiol ogy of expression, and the 
physiology of respiration, are points to which particular atten- 
tion will be devoted. 

The Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 3rd a | of 
March, 1835, at Eight o’clock in the evening, precisely, and be 
continued on each succeeding Thursday and luesday at the same 
hour. 

Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, and 
Prospectuses, explaining the order in which the subject will be 
considered, may be obtained of Messrs, Colnaghi and Son, Print- 
sellers, Pall Mall East; of Mr, Fraser, Bookseller, 215, Regent- 
street; aud at the Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, Great Wiud- 
mill-street, Haymarket, between the hours of ten and four. 








MARCELLIAN FRENCH INSTITUTION, 
21, CHARLEs*sTREET, MippLesex Hospitar. 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, MARCELLIAN METHOD. 
N R. A. MARCEL begs to announce that on 


Wednesday, the 18th instant, FOUR NEW CLASSES will 
commence, each by TWO PUBLIC and GRATUITOUS LES- 
SONS ; those given on Wednesday, the 18th, and Saturday, the 
2ist, at the hours indicated as follows :— 

IN THE MORNING, 
Ist. An Elementary Class for Ladies, little or not at all acquainted 
with the Language, at 1 o’clock. 
2nd. An Advanced Class for Ladies wishing to perfect themselves 
in the Pronunciation and Conversation, at 2) o'clock. 
N THE EVENING, 


3rd. An Advanced Class for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 7 o’clock. 
4th. Au Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 8} o’clock, 

Visitors are respectfully invited to the Gratuitous Lectures on 
the 18th and 2ist, at the hours above mentioned, 

N.6. Five Classes are now formed, and meet on Tuesdays and 
Fridays: tor Ladies, in the morning ; for Ladies and Geutlemen, 
in the evening. 

Terms pavable in advance. 

Per Month, 12. 1s.; per Quarter, 2/. 10s.; per Season (five 
Mouths), 3. 3s.—The Season Subscribers are provided with the 
first Elementary Book gratis, and privileged to attend all the 
Classes without additional charge. 


~CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 
Artists, and Tustraction of Amateurs, in the Principles and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting, from the commencement to 
the finish of their studies; possessing every requisite for the 
Study of the Haman Figure, anatomically, as well as in the 
finished developement of its beauty, combined with the other 
branches of the Fine Arts, forming, also, a Probationary School 
for the Royal Acacemy.—Terms may be had at No, 6, Cuarlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, the corner of Streatham-street.—The Gallery 
and Studio are open to Visitors from 10 to 11 on Saturday 
Mornings. 


ESIDENT or TRAVELLING TUTOR.— 

A Gentleman, who will shortly leave a Family of di-tine- 

tiov in Portman-square, where he has the charge of an ouly Son, 
wishes to meet with another Engagement as TUTOR in a Noble- 
man’s or Gentleman's Family, He teaches the Greek and Latina 
Languages most carefuily and on the Eton plan, every branch of 
English Education, and the French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, which he speaks like Natives, having been twelve years 
on the Continent. Reference most satisfactory.—Address to 


W.5.5S., at Messrs. Hatchards’, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
OPEN daily, trom Ven in the Morning until Five in the Evening, 


Admission Is.; Catalogues ts. x 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








‘This day is published, price 3s 
L E 9O 


S T. ° 
KJ A DRAMA. In Three Acts. 

Edward Churton (late Bull aud Churton), Public Library, 
Holles-street. 
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Sales by Auctton. 


BOOKS, 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, No, 22 
leet-street, on Monday, February 16th, 1835, and ollowing 
Day, at haif-past 12 o’clock precisely, 


OMPRISING Loudon’s Gardening—Mur- 
ray’s Geography—Scott’s Novels and Poems, 60 vols.— 
Turner’s England, 5 vols.—Boydell’ 8 Milton, 3 vols.—F: neyelo- 
— 1 Perthensis, 23 vols.—Shiriey’s Works, by Gifford, 6 vols.— 
flodern Novels—German Books; &c. &ec. 


On Thursday, Pobre: 19th, 1835, and two following Days, 


half-past 12 o'clock a hg 
LIBRARY of the late W. L. NEWMAN, 


Esq. City Solicitor, (by Order of the Exec iia ) including an 
extensive Collection of Rare and Curious Tracts, 3 & 
Telating to London—Al-o, in Fotto, Dugdile’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum and St. Paul’s, 4 vols, russia—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.— 
Stokeley’s itinerariam Curiosum—Curtis’ Flora Londinensis, 6 
vols.—Barrow’s Mirror of Parliament, 12 vols.—Chronicon Nu- 
rembergensis—Joiun Bull, 14 vols.—in Quanto, Rees’ Cyelo- 
predia, 4 45 vols. half russia—Archeologia, 20 vols. calf—Chronicles 
of England, 13 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 
8 vols —Autiquarian Repertory, 4 vols. large paper—Lewis’ 
Topographical Dictionary of England and Wales, 6 vols. lar 
paper—Calmet’s Dictionary vad the Bibie, m vols.—Ev 
Pepys’ Memoirs, 5 vols.—Parry’s Voyages vols.—Maicolm’s 
Lonion, 6 vols.—Ly-ons’ “enc 5 we Beso In Ocravo, 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vol-.—Scott’s Novels and 
Poems, 60 vols. new editions—Tay lor’s( By. Jer.) Works, 15 vols. 
ealf—Natioual Portrait Gallery, 5 vols.—Upcott’s English Topo- 
graphy, 3 vols.—Harleian Miscelta 12 vols.—Jobnson and 
Steevens’ Shakspeare, 21 vols, russia—Lelandi, Collectanea, 6 
volx,—Burnet’s Own Time, 4 vols. lorge paper (only 50 printed) 
—Horne’s Introdaction to the Scriptures, 4 vols.—Hollar’s Long 
View of London—Greenwood’s Maps of Sussex, Surrey, Kent, 
Middlesex, &c. 

_ May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


MAC HIN, DEBENHAM, and STORR, respecifally announce 
they are instructed to submit to the Public, without reserve, at 
their Rooms, 26, King-street, Covent-garden, ou Saturday, 
February 21, at 11 o’cloc 

FP WO fine Gallery Paintings —The Finding of 

Perdita, by Thompson, and The ey, by Agar— 

Also a choice Collection of tine Proof f Drawings 

framed and glazed; and 3000 fine Eng $, containing the two 

Volumes of Proots from the Autique, published for the Dilettanti 

Society—Several Duplicates and the Etchings to ditto—Boydell’s 

Shakspeare, with Proofs and Eichings—Sets of Proofs and Etch- 

ings of Le xdge’s Portraits—Costumes of Oxford and Cambridg 

and various private Proofs and Etchings of the Nobilitv— 

ander’s Battles, after Le Brun—Mrs. Mee’s and Longmau’s Gal- 
leries—Stadies from Raphael, &c.—Also, 400 Volumes of well- 
selected Books'from the most esteemed Authors, Modern and 

Ancient. The entire Property of an eminent Artist. 

May be viewed the day preceding, and Catalogues had at the 

Office, as above. 








Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 24, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
ESTABLISHED tIs823. 

DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Sa “mag Lewis, Chairman. 

Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. William Grant, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barbe Sq. | John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. M.P. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
H. M. Boodle, Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward aes tg J. Whishaw, Esq. §.R.S, 
Puysician, John A. Paris, M.D, F.R.S. No. 28, Dover-street. 
SURGEON, Benjamin ‘Travers, Exq. F.R.S. No. 12, Braton street. 
Soticiror, Heury Young, Esq. Essex-street, Strand, 
Acruary, I Dowues, Esq. 


HIS Society has for its basis, ECONOMY 
COMBINED WITH SECURITY—the terms of Assurances 
for young and middle-aged lives being much lower than those of 
any other office, which gives a bonus | to the assured; and a fuil 
statement of its affairs is annually made to the Shareholders aud 
Policy-holders, who have a coutroul over the Society. 
ur fourths of the protits are now divided among those as- 
sured on an equable scale, for the whole term of life after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years ; and eventually the 
whole of the profits will be so divided. 

A bonus was declared up to the end of 1833, which gave to 
Policy-holders, on an average, £15 per Cent. upon the amount 

of premiums paid. 

Endo uts for Children are granted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, as well as 
every species of Life contingency, at rates proportional to the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possible compatible with 
security to the assured. 

Assurances are also effecte ed, either by paying smali Premiums 
at first, and increasing them every five years, or by paying a 
high Premium at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, 
ulumatels, the payments to cease altogether. In fine, persons 
may be assured in anv way which may ‘be best adapted to their 
circumstan:es or wishes. 

Medical Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns, 
and A.ents in many, from whom information may be obtuined 
and Prospectuses had. 

ccomns KNOWLES, Resident Director. 


Just published, ~ 1 “vol. 8 Svo. 12. 8s. cloth; or with a Grammar of 
he New Testament, 1/. it 5. 6 6d. 


HE TRIGL OTT EVANGELISTS 
INTERLINEAR, 


Consisting of the Original from the Text of Griesbach; 
the Latin taken from Montanus, Beza, and the Vulgate; aud the 
English of the Authorized Version accommodated to the Greek 
Idiom. With Grammatical aud Historical Notes, 

E:ther Gospel may be had separately: 

St. oe gta ~ or 

St. 

a We c cannot but hoy e that ‘this very interesting translation of 
the New Testament will meet with general encouragement. It 


bespeaks sound scholarship in the translater; aud, with its gram. | 


marca) apparatus, will be found an invaluable assistant in the 
critical and tn aap as study of the Evangelists.”’—Evangelical 
Mag. Nov. | 

Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street, 








In 12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth, the 2nd edition, considerably ontangets 4 
Steen E ELEMEN' rs of ARI = HMETIC. 
y AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 

Printed for rn Taylor, Bookseller and Pa ilisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street. 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

HE Public are respectfully informed that 
No. XXIX, of the FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be ready for delivery on the 14th March. 
Adverti-ements and Stitching Bills are requested to be for- 
warded by the end of the first week in March, 
Orders and Communications received, as usual, at No. 30, 
Soho-square. 


Just published, price 6s. No. XXVIIE 
y [ YHE FOREIGN Qu ARTE RLY RE VIEW. 
Content 
Art. I. Frederick the Gre til. Mu adame Dadevant’s Novels 
—Indiana, Vale rating, &c.—Itl. Italy and Europe—IV. Life and 
Labours of Cuvier—V. New Arabiau Taies—VI. The Countries, 
Nations, and Langaages of the Oceanic Rezion—VII. Van Arte- 
veide, the Brewer of Ghent, and his Son Philip—VIIL. The Pras- 
siaw Governwent and Administration—1X. Bronikowski’s Novels 
—X. Litta’s Celebrated Halian Famibie s—X1. Pazos—Historical 
aud Political Memoirs--X1L. Ziea au’s Rudiments of the Old 
German Languages—XII1, De pving’s State of the Jews in the 
Middie Ages.— Miscellaneous Literary In elligence from Den- 
mark, France, Germay Italy, and Russia; and Oriental Litera- 
ture—List of the princiyy fal New Works published on the Conti- 
nent for the last three Months, 
rivnted tor the Editor. Sold by Messrs. Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane; and by all other Booksellers.—Of whom may be 
had complete Sets, or single Nembers, of thie popular Journal, 
Number XXIX. will be published early in 


next Month. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE 
EW MONTHLY MAGA INE, 


comprises, among other interesting Pape 
Love in the Livrary—Mr. Hook’ ¢ Gilbert Gurney (. ontinued )— 
Trish Highways —Lamb and Coleridge—A New Library of Novels: 
Mr. Bulwer’s Preface to * Petham’—Portrait of Gen. Jackson— 
IT ean’t dec ide—Progress of English Music in 1834—The Love of 
other Days, and the Captive Heart; Poems, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton—On Giants and Oxres, by Leigh Huni—a Passage in the 
Life of Tom Bermingham—Mouthly Commentary on Men and 
Things; &c. 
Povlished for Henry Col burn, Great Marlborough-street ; 
to whom all Communications are ~ cqnested to be sent. 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. x. 
With Portrait, price 6s., the concluding Volume of the 
ISTORY ofthe CHURCH inSCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, L.L.D. 

Author of the  Connesion of Sacred and Profane History.” 
*,* Lately published, Vol. 1. ith Portrait. 6s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and W aegis 

Previous Volumes of the Theologic ‘ Past 

1. Scripture Biography. By R. W. ‘Evans, 
M.A, Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valehead,’ és. 

2. History ofthe Reformed Religionin France. 
By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. With 14 Portraits. 18s. 

3. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A.—Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—Abp. Cranmer, 2 vols, Por- 
traits. 12s. 

4. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 


Revelation with Itself and with Haman Reason. By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 


Phe PER’S WORKS.—The New Edition 
of COWPER’S LIFE and WORKS, announced for publi- 


| eation in Mouthly Volumes by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, of 


Couduit-street, will have the striking advantage of presenting the 
true character of Cowper in his own words, by foruishing the 
first complete Collection of his admirable Letters that has ever 
appeared. Living as he dit almost entirely in seclusion, bis 
Biographer conld have had little to have related of him, but for 
his Epistolary Correspondence, the excellence of which gave its 
great charm to the Life by Hasley. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, there was an important chasm in the series, which was only 
supplied by Dr. Johnson’s discovery of between two and three 
hundred of those most interestiog Letters, possessing greater 
value than anv that had appeared; the whele of which, with 
other important documeuts, will be embodied exclusively in the 
forthcou' g volumes. 


Just published, , by E E. ~ Lumle .c hance e Pry- -lan 

‘THe LIFE of THOMAS LINAC RE, "M.D. 

; By the late Dr. JOHN NOBLE JOHNSON, 
8vo. price 9s, 

“The medical profession and literary world owe a grateful 
tribute to Dr. Johnson for the biography of one who was notouly 
the first medical practitioner of hi~ day, and founder of the Royal 
College of Physicians, but also one of the most accomplished 
among the early lite rati of England. Linacre lived during the 
reigns of Heury VII, and V itt., was the friend of Erasmus, the 

tutor and friend of Sir Thomas More, the favourite of Lerevzo di 
Medici, whose son he part'y educated, and, in fine, was the 
esteemed acquaintance and rival of the illustrious scholars who 
shone at the revival of letters in Europe. Although Court Phy- 
sician in Engiand, he was even more distinguistied as one of the 
three (Grocyn and Lilve being the others) who had the honour 
of introducing, rather than restoring, the Greek language to our 
island, and dying, left a name wiich bas shed honour on his 
country, The work is executed with excellent taste and mach 
erudition.’—Morning Herald, ‘Tae whole of the work is 
truly interesting, and coutains much useful listorical informa- 
tion.””—London Med. Journal. 


Also, 
P . 7 ° 

Captain Flinder’s Voyage to Terra Australis, 
undertaken by command of and in his Majesty's ship Investigator, 
and Porpoise and Cumberland Schoouer; with an Account of 
the Shipwreck of the Porpoise, and Imprisonment of the Com- 
mander 65 Years in that Island. 2 vols. reyal 4to. new and neat 
in canvas, with fine Views after We estall, and large folio Atlas of 
o_o! Charts and Botanical Plates. Reduceu from 8f. 8s. to 
1d. hs. 6d. 

This “ traly important work”? was got up, regardless of ex- 
pense, under the patronage of Mr. Yorke, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Sir Joseph Banks. The ‘“ bighly valuable and 
accurate charts’? which (by the kind and liberal permission of the 
Admiralty) accompany the copies offered by BE. L., are alone 
worth considerably more than the price of the work, The Bo- 
tanical Memoir of Mr. brown, “accompanied by the incom- 
parable Plates after Baner,” coutai us the most important docu- 
meats in that delightful scien ee Quarterly and Monthly 
Reviews, Dibdiv, Lowndes’ Bib, Man., Biographie Universelle, &c, 





Just ready, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
HE COMIC ANNUAL for 1835, 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London : : A. He Baily and Co, 63, Cornhill, 


LATIN VERSIFICATION, 

In 12mo., price 3s. bound, the 2ud edition of 
YTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION; o 
gd BRIEF SKETCH of the FABLES of the ANCIENTS, 

repa oO render tuto 4 
Sie ase of Classical Schools, SE, and designed for 
By the Rev. F. HODGSON, M.A, 
A Key to the above. 8vo. 7s. 
By the same Author, 

Sacred History conveyed in Sense for Latin 
Verses; intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. 2nd edition 
corrected. t2mo. 3s. 6d. bound, ‘ 

A Key to the above. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Printed for Jobn Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University « of London, 30, Upper Gower-sireet, 





Just published, in Lzmo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
NERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, PRO- 
GRESSIVE EXERCISES in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
By WILLIAM “Wit TT 
Teacher of German in the Universite of London. 
Printed for Jobn Taylor, Bookseiler and Publisher to the Upi- 
versity, Upper Gower-street. 





On the Ist February, beautifully mE price 5s. 
N R. BULWER’S ELHAM; 
pt the 2nd and concluding eae with new “Notes and 
Corrections. 
And onthe tst March will be given, 
LADY MORGAN'S celebrated trish National Tale of 
oO’ D } . 
The 3 vols. in one, for 5s., with Portrait and V ignette : forming 
the 3rd Volume of *€ OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS,’ the 
Cheapest Collection yet produced of the BEST Mobean 
WORKS of FICTION, by eminent LIVING AUTHO 
Pablished for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
LEMENTS of TRUTH; or, the MIS- 
SIONARY ASSISTANT and VADE MECUM, intended 
also for Schools, Private Families, and Solitary Studenis, in 
which all the grand fundamentals of Divine Trath are developed, 
proved, simpiitied, and oe — to the meanest 
intellect in its natural and rudes 

By JAMES RONDE AU. 
London: Houghton and Co. 30, Poultry; and Hovghton and 
Gauvert, 119, Chancery-lane, 





In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, with a Frontispiece, 
R. CALCOTT’S GRAM MAR of MUSIC; 

comprising a full Sag ga of all the Notes and Marks, 
and Treatises on the f Melody, Harmony, xc. Mle 
trated with numerous mhnanites An the Works o1 the most cele- 
brated Composers. Printed with an elegant music type on anew 
construction. 

T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just ‘published, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 15s. F 
IMROD’S HUNTING TOURS, inter- 
spersed with Characteristic Anecdotes, Sayings and 
Doings of Sporting Men; including Notices of the priocipal 
Crick Riders of England, with Aualytical Contents and General 
Index of Names, To — are added, Nimrod’s Letters oa 
Riding to Hoands, 


Also, the 2nd edition of : 
Nimrod’s Letters on Condition; being Re- 
marks on the Choice of Horses, their Management, aud on the 
Condition of Hunters. Ina Series of Letters, by Nimrod, as they 
appeared in the Sporting Magazive, with Notes an a copious 
Index. 
_London: M. A. Pittman, Warwick-square. 


Now ready, and to be ~ of Ct pees eg and at eve ry Library 
King: 
HE PICTURE! ! “and the PROSPEROUS 
MAN. 
By me Author of * The Exile nf Idria.’ 
In 3 vols. post Sv9. 31s. 
James Cochrane aaa Co. I, Wate tloo- pine, Pall Mall, 


Now ron Sa to be had of all respectable Booksellers, the 
2ud edition, revised and corrected, of 
TY CH 


\ - the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ In 3 vols. post 8¥0. 

** The words ‘Second Edition’ justify our favourable report 
upon this novel, and show that the taleut it displays has been 
justly appreciated by the public.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo place, Pa!l Mall. 





Just published, in 2 re 8vo. with 2 fine original Portraits, 
e 28s. in cloth, 
HE AU TO BI OGRAPHY of 
Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

“These volumes are almost perfection, Asan exhibition of 
character, and of a character of no common interest and species, 
we are not acquainted with a work by which they are surpassed, 
Sir Egerton thtnks, for the most part, with justness and vigowr, 
and expresses himself generally in astyle at once nervous, pare, 
facile, and elegant. He may traly boast of being abundant in 
ideas—ideas that are not of the common kind, The work before 
us isa perfect mine of ihought.”—American Quarterly Review, 
just published. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11, W aterloo-place. 


YOPHOCLES, literally translated into English 
Prose. vo. 158. 

Euripides— Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenician Vir- 
gins, and Medea, in English Prose. ‘vo. 

Euripides— Hippolytus, and Alcestes. 4s. 6d. 

Aristophanes—The Plutus and the Frogs. 8% 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with Analysis, by Thos. 
Hobbes, of Malmsbury. 8vo. 14s. 

Cicero’s Offices, by Cockman. 12mo. 5% 

Livy—Book 21 to 30. 2 vols. 8vo. Notes. 18s. 

ZEschyli— Frag. Latine reddite. 8vo. 75. 


Oxford: D. A, Talboys. Whittaker ; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London, 
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Just published, 6vo. ase Is. Mis 6d. sem 
N ADDRESS to the CURAT £ S of the 
MN ~ cr, H of ENGLAND, on the Subject of CHURCH 
= By a CLERGYMAN of the ESTABLISHMENT, 
Norwich: T. Fletcher; and Simpkin, Ma arsvall, and Co, » London, 
Pre ~ for pablication, 


RAVELS in_ the 
T By Dr. E. HOGG. 


EAST. 


n 2 vols, 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-sqnare, - 


In 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the PRESENT 
STATE of PUBLIC serases, especially as regards the 
CHURCH ESTABLISH VEN 
By a “HIG of a OLD SCHOOL, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


INTERPAGED TRANSLATION. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIRST SIX BOOKS of VIRGIL’S 
ZNEID, wiih an Inierpaged Trauslation, Line for Line, 
amerou pee 
- me Late’ ly published, New Editions of 
System of Classical Instruction. 
TRANSLATIONS. Each Volame, 6d. 
LATIN, 6 vols. : Phaedrus, Ovid, Virgil, Parsing to ditto, Crear, 
Tacitus. GRE 6 vol«.: Lucian, rr ope Homer, Parsing 
to ditto, Xenophon, Sinn ITALIAN: Stories from Italian 
Writers, PRENCE Sismondi. GERMAN: Stories from Ger- 
man Writers. An Exsay explinatory of the System. To accom- 
pany the Latin and Gree vk Series. The London Latin Grammar, 
9s, 6d, The London Greek Grammar, 3s. 6d. Inall is Volumes. 
Printed for John Taylor, Upper Gower-street. 


MODERN BOOKBINDING. 
Just published, price 6s. cloth lettered, 


IBLIOPEGIA; or, the ART of BOOK- 

BINDING in all ite BRANCHES. With Observations on 

tue suceesstul Operation of every other ‘Proc ess connected with 

it; and a Description of the Machines, Presses, Tools, &c. re- 

wired. Embellished with . Engravings, containing 24 Designs 

ju Miustration of me sours 

By JOHN ANDREWS ARNETT. 

Londo’ R, eee ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 

W, PF. Wakeman, » Dublin; and W., Jackson, New York. 


Just published, 
E PORQUET’S GE RMAN TRESOR; 


or, the Art of Translating English into German at Sigit, 
on the Plan of F. de Porquet’s System of Teaching Languages. 
With copious Notes, and a Lexicon. Price 4s. 6d. 
Also, a Key to the above Work; being a 
literal Translation of this useful colloquial Treatise. Price 48. 
As only a few copies will be printed, it is recommended an 
early application should be made, to prevent disappointment. 
_May be had of Simpki & Marshall; Darton & Harv ey ;_ Xe. 


THER OF ENGLISH POETRY 
MODERNIZED. 
In 2 vols, with a Portrait by Scriven, and 20 Wood-cuts by 
Samuei Williams, price 18s. bound in cloth, 

HE RICHES of CHAUCER, 

in which bis impurities have been expunged, his spelling 
modernized, his rhythm accentuated, his obsolete terms ex- 
rhined ; alsa wa been added Explanatory Notes, and a new 
Memoir of -— Poe 

Cc HARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of * Tales | in Prose, from Chaucer,’ and ¢ Adam the 
Gardever’ 

“ We highly approve of this publication: the young and fair 
May here study the Father of English Poetry, without encoan- 
tering matter which the refinement of manners has caused to be 
oflensive to delicacy.”—Literary Gazette. 

“These volumes will be found ac ceptable by those who know, 
as weil as those who do not know, Chaucer; and we hope the 
Teading world will not neglect to reward a labour which has no 
Yulgar popularity to assist it into notice.”— 5 

__ Etfinghaw Ww ilson, | 88, Royal Exchange, London. 


BINGLEY’S USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Fifth edition, in 3 vole. 12mo. with namerous plates of quadru- 
peds, reptiles, fishes, Sg &e., corrected and much im- 
Proved, price lbs. be 
JSEFUL KNOW LEDGE; or a Familiar 
Account of the various Productions of Nature, Minerals, 
Vegetabies, and Animals, which are chiefly employed for the 
Use of Man. lilustrated with num — figures, and intended as 
a work both of dustruction and referene, 
Ss the Rev. WILLIAM BINGLEY, A.M. EL S., late of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, and au rof * Avimal Biography.’ 
Priuted tor —e and c rad - Grand F, Ris ington; 
Darton and Harvey ; J. Boo “ hit faker and Co.; Simpkin 
aud aud M arshall ; and isotiteworth and Rall. 


Locke’s 
INTERLINEAR 


THE FA 


MICROSCOPIC — E. 


Just published, pric 
LIST of TWO THOUSAN ‘D MICRO- 


SCOPIC OBJECTS ; with Remarks on the Cireulation in 
Auimals aud Plauts : on Viewing Crystals by Polarized Licht, 
&e, Forming a Guide a Selecting and Labelling Objects of 
Natural History, Botany, 

By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq. 
Also, in 8vo, with 300 Figures on Steel, price 8s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Animalcules, con- 
taining Descriptions of uearly 500 Species, with full lustractions 
for procuring and viewing- them; and above 300 Magnified 
Figures. By Andrew Prite hard, Author of the * Microscopic 
Cabinet,’ 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


WANOSTROCHT’S GRAMMAR IMPROVED. 
Just published, price 4s. neatly bound, 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
; GU -_, with Practical Exercises. By N. WANOS- 
ROCHT, “D. 18th edition, revived and corrected through- 
out by L. rt -NTOUILLAC, Professor of the French Language 
and Unretave to King’s ¢ ‘ollege, London. 
¢ Printed for J. Richardson; Longman and Co.; T. 
dell: teinere and Cradock ; J. Booker: Darton and H invey; 
Dulau and Co.; Hamilton and Co, ; ; Sherwood and Co.; Whit- 
or bag eo ¥ 3 pene an; — = Rls wn and 
Mi wier; Houlston and Son; eliowes; i, Wacey; 
tad G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool. F " 





6 vols. price 30s. cle . 
URIOSIT LES of L ire RATURE. 
By J. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
* The most interesting and Judicioesls-chosen collection of 
oneuieaee ronnected with political aud literary history, in any 


xon, Dover-street. 


ILLUSTRATED B 28 VIGNETTES, F ROM 
DESIGNS BY STOTHARD AND TURNER, 
On the Ist of Marcl will ve published, price 4s. Part L. of the 
OETICAL WORKS 
of SAMUEL ROGERS, E-q 
Comprising the‘ Pleasures of Memory ,’* Hui o Life,’ ‘ Italy,’ &c. 
To be completed in Teu Monthly Parts, 


E. Moxon, Dover-street; and T. Cadell, Strand. 


~~ On the 10th of February will be published, price 5s. 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 
TEACHER. 
By RENE ALIVA, 
Author of ‘ The Anti-Spelling Boo 
Edward Churton (late Bull aud Cnurton), 26, Tiotte s-street. 


\ ESTALL and MARTIN'S ILLUs- 
TRATIONS of the BI 

Tie Subscribe: rs to this Work a respectfully informed that 

the publication of the Eleventh Part is unavoidably postponed 


until the tst of March. 
26, Holles-street, Jan. is 1835. 


n Ato. ngs, price 
SYS i EM ‘of "ARC HITEC TU RE, with 
the Practice of Building. Being the Treatises ender these 
heads from the new edition of the Buc sclopeedia Britanuica, 
By WILLIAM HOSKING, F,S.A. Archiiect 
é Adem sas Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
> oudor 


DR. PRICHARD ON INSANITY. 

Just published, handsomely printed in 8vo. price 14s, cloth, 
TREATISE on INSANITY, and other 
DISORDERS of the MIND ; accompanied — numerous 

Cases, exemplifying various Descriptions of Madness, 
By J.C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Instiinte of France; Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine of Paris, and of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Siewna; and Senior Physician of the Bristol 
lutinmary. 


London : Sherwood, , Gilbert, | and Piper, Paternoster- row. 


N EW ENGLAND, and her INSTITU- 

TIONS 3y one of her SONS, 

In 1 vol. price $s. 6d. in cloth. 

Published by R, B. Seeley and W. Burnside; and sold by 

L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet-street, London. 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of I BOOKS, 
brought down to December, 1834, with considerabie Al 

terations and Improvements, is now ready for delivery. 

London: Printed for Robert Bent ( Literary Advertiser Office), 
Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row ; and may be obtained of 

In a few days, in 3 veh. ® post 8vo. 


all Bookse Hers in Town or Country. ¢ 
7, = NATURAL SON. 
A Tale descriptive of the Age Lt A Emperor Rudolph the 
t 


Second, From the German of SPIN R 
By LORD ALBERT CONY NGHAM, M.P. 
___London: Joha Mitchell, Library, 33, Old Boud-street. 


~~ Jus t 7 Ne edit. roval 12mo, pri. e 7s. 6d. boards, 


6 tee NCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 

ee A = PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to the 
Improvement of Physical and Mental Education, 

By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
3rd edition, revised and eniarzed. 

Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 

Co. L ondon 3; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 


GRIFFIN S BOOK OF T RADES. 

In 1 vol., printed uniformly with Parley’. Vales about Europe, 
&c. embellished with many fine Engravings on Wood and Steel, 
price only 6s. cloth boards, 

YRIFFIN’'S BOOK of TRADES; or, 
TF Circle of the Useful Arts.—The design of this popular 
work is to pre-e ut an account of those arts by which the various 
wants of civilized society are supplied, 
Gi : Printed tor R. Grittin and Co. ; Thomas Tegg and 
! may be proc ured, by order, from 

United Kingdom. 


DOME ST 1c LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
Tat vol. duodecimo, embellished “* 33 as NG 5s. bds, 
OMESTIC LIFE in E} ND, from 
the Earliest Period to the _= " — Notices of 
Origins, Inventions, and Modern Improvements, in the social 
Aris. 
**No money is better spent than what is laid out for domestic 
satixfaction.”—Jon xson 
London: Printed for Thames Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside; R. 
Gritin and Co. Glasgow; 7 . Wise an’ Co, Dublin; and may 
be procured, by order, frou ery other Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 


In Monthly Volumes, with splendid Ilustrations. 
COWPER'’S WORKS, WITH LIFE BY SOUTHEY. 
Shortly will be published, involumes of the size and appearance 

of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, and Edge x's price 5s. each, 
OWPER’S WORKS, including his 

TRANSL —_os. te CORKESPONDENCE; carefully 

revised, ¢ 5 and Ed 

by ROBERT. Sov THEY, Esq. L.L.D. 
With an une one Life of the Poet, and Memoirs of Newton 
of Olney, and Madam Guion, by the Editor, together with 
Biographic al Notices of many of the Author’s personal Friends 
and Correspondents. 

*,* The work will be printed in the best manner by Whit- 
tingham, on the finest paper, and ornamented by exquisite Plates 
from drawings of scenery taken on the spot, expressly for this 
edition, aoe engraved by the first fe gece it will contain Por- 

y 


Works of Cowper, unr ie riaken by such an Editor, and possessing 

all the attractions that the high state of the arts can give its ex- 

terior, will be received with verted all classes of readers, 
London ; Baldwin and Cradock, 





CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW a Serene 


This day is published, in 3 vols. posi 
pur UNFORTU NATE. “MAN. 
RN, 


By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, 
Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
“ Pull of striking descriptions and | << deline ‘ations, height- 
ened by a strong vein of humour.” 
_— Bentiey, 8, New Burt ingen street. 
ust ready, in 3 vols. post 8 , 
KE TCHE s of a SEA- PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 
_ Ric hard Bentley, 8, New Burlington street, 


~ "This day is published, in 2 vols. post 6 


HE st a ANGER in AMERICA ; 
Comprising Sketches of th 
MANNERS, SOC oy TY, and NATION AL ‘PECULIARITIES 
the UNITED STATE 
: FRANCIS LIE BER, 
Editor of thet Encyclopmedia Awericana,’ &c, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington street, 


LADY MORGAN ‘s NEW NOVEL. 
his day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RE FRBREtsetests & 
By the Authoress of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ &c. 
“*A very clever and interesting book. There is life, feeling, 
humour, and naiseté in every page.”—Alhenenm, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlingtou-street, 
MISS LANDON’S NEW ROMANCE. 
This day is sch in 3 Cc post 8¥o. 
yp esecece ARRARA, 
By L. tk. 
Author of The Improvisatric ac. 
* Fall of the truth aud vigor of nature. et were Monthly. 
Richard Beutley, 6, New Burlington-street. 
WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ —— 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols, post 
GkeTC HES and RECOLL ECTIONS. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of * Paul Pry.’ 
ow first collecte 
Published for H. Colburn, by RK. Beutiey. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, DIAMOND EDITION. 
In 1 very small yolume, price 2s. 64. tr in embossed roan, 


printed with a beautiful diamond type 
" DICTIONARY 


PRY.’ 


OHNSON’'S POC KET 
@ of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, equally improved by an 
augmentation of some thousand words and technical terms; sub- 
joined is a concise Classical Mythology ; 3 a list of Men of Learn- 
ing and Genius; phrases from various languages; and transla- 
tions of the mottos of the Nobility, &c. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 





2 vols. price 10s. cloth, » Uniform with Byron, Crabbe, &e. 
r “HE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB, 
dedicated to S, T. Coleridge, Esq., and containing Poems, 
Essays on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, On the Genius of Ho- 
garth, Letters, &e. vc. 

“Of ail the writers of his time, Charles Lamb is perhaps the 
one, the five gold of whose works is mixed with the smallest 
portion of alloy.”—Printing Machine, 

London: C. and J. Oltier; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


February 2ist will be published, in 1 thick 8vo. volume, with 
upwards of 30 EB agravings, price 15s. bound in cloth, 
ISTORY of the COTTON MANUFAC- 

TURE in GREAT BRITAIN; with a Notice of its early 
History in the East, avd in all the Quarters of the Globe ; a De- 
scription of the great Mechanical luventions which have caused 
its uuexampled extension in Britain; and a View of the present 
state of the Manafactare, and ong Condition of the Classes en- 
gaged in its — ral Departme 
y EDWARD BAINES, Jun. Ex 
Embellished end’ illustrated with Portraits of Inventors, Draw- 
ings of Machinery, &c. 

“A book which is not only of, infinite value to those who are 
engaged in the manufacture of ‘which it tre aud those who 
devote their attention especially to the pol | economy and 
commercial affairs of Great Britain, but is also ag A iatarsetiegs 
to the general reader.”— Morning Chronicle, Feb, 1 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; Wakeman, Debiin; ; Oliphant, 
Edinburgh ; ; Griffin, and Ratherglen, Glasgow, 





Just published in 1 thick vol. 6th e ition, price 16s. 
Every disease in this edition has received additions, and the 
whole is much improved, coutuiuing nearly eighty pages of 


Move RN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 


Po ular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases: with a copious Collec- 
tion of a: proved Prescriptions, Medical Managementof Children, 
ac. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and tuvalids. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 

“Tt is very far above the ceierrated Buchan’s, and we shall 
preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which wecan 
refer in the hoor of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
by its wistom.”—Li . 

“In the opinion of a r spectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, 1 is enriched with mach of ail that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, aud is incomparably superior to 
every similar work in our language.”—Wesleyan Ma 

“ [tis altogether deserving of permanent popularity. London 
Weekly Review, 

** It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.” —Monthly Olio, 

* The public demand tor this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 

remedies, are so minutely dese —— that mistake is scarcely 
possible. ”— Bristol Journal, March 

‘We are enabied to bear te stimnony to the great usefulness of 
this volame,”’— Exeter Post, March 2 

Published by Simpkin aud Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, 

. "oe by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise 
, and Treatment, 
With numerous in t 
Managemeut of Pregnant and Lyit 
Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatment of Epilepsy. 

* It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishmeut,”—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834. 

“A most desirable acquisition,” '= Reading Mercury, 2nd June. 
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NEW WORKS, 





BY A. J. VALPY, M.A., RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET. 





I, 
To be published Ist of April, 
A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF POPE; 


WITH A LIFE, NOTES, AND CRITICAL 
REMARKS ON EACH POEM, 


BY THE REV. G. CROLY, LL.D. 
In Six Volumes, price 5s. each, 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tw offering another edition of the Works of Pore to the public, no apology 
can be required, and but little explanation. If variety, vigor, and ele- 
gance of poetic language, singular subtlety of thought, and extensive 
knowlege of mankind, are titles to tame, Pore has established his im- 
perishable rank among the first writers of Europe. Permanency of 
renown is the truest of all tests. The poet of fashion may be but the poet 
of a day; but every age reverts to Pore as the standard of English ver- 
sification. 

The object of the Publisher is to present the British Nation with the 
writings of this great ornament of literature in a complete, correct, and 
UNIVERSALLY ACCESSIBLE form, corresponding with the popular illustrated 
editions of Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, Xc. 

The Work will appear in stx MonruLy votumes, price 5s. each, with a 
Life of the Author, Notes historical and critical, and illustrative En- 
gravings. Critical Remarks on each Poem, by the Editor, will also form 
a distinguishing feature of this edition. 

The historical and landscape embellishments, for which or1Grnat 
prawincs have been expressly made, will be executed in the best style 
of line-engraving on steel; and no effort will be spared to render the 
edition worthy of ‘ the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, of all 
feelings, and of all stages of existence.’ 

The publication will commence on the First of April, 1835, and be con- 
tinued on the first of each succeeding month. 

The first volume will contain a fine Portrait of the Author, in addition 
to two original engravings; and the succeeding volumes will be em- 
bellished with frontispieces and vignettes, illustrative of some portions 
of the Author’s works. 

BYRON ON POPE. 

“ Neither time, nor distance, nor grief, nor age, can ever diminish my veneration 
for him, who is the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, and of 
all stages of existence. The delight of my boyhood, the study of my manhood, 
perhaps—if allowed me to attain it—he may be the consolation of my age. His 
poctry is the Book of Life. He has assembled all that a good and great man can 
gather together of moral wisdom clothed in consummate beauty. Sir William Temple 
observes—‘ that of all the members of mankind that live within the compass of a 
thousand years, for one man that is born capable of making a great poet, there may 
be a thousand born capable of making as great generals and ministers of state as any 
in story.’ Here is a statesman’s opinion of poetry: it is honorable to him and the 
art. Such a poet of a thousand years was Pope. A thousand years will roll away 
before such another can be hoped for in literature.” 

JOHNSON ON POPE. 

“It is surely superfiuons to answer the question that has been asked, whether Pope 

was a poet? otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is 

try to be found? Let us look round on the present time, and back on the past; 
fet us inqvire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry; let 
their productions be examined, and their claims stated; and the pretensions of Pope 
will be no more disputed. A thousand years may elapse before there shall appear 
another man with a power of versification equal to that of Pope.” 

The Trade may be supplied with Prospectuses by an application to Mr. Valpy. 


II. 
First of March will be published the First Volume of the 


, CONTINUATION OF 
HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. TO 1835, 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, Author of ‘ Travels in Greece,’ &c. 
Being the Fourteenth Volume of Va.ry’s only Complete and Uniform 
Edition, now publishing Monthly, at 5s. each, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 76 HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 

Volumes I. to VIII. contain Hume, 

IX. to XIII. Smotuerr, and 

XIV. to XIX. will contain Mr. Hucnes’ Continuation to 

the present time. 
Either portion can be had separately. 


Tue Historical Works of Hume and Smottetr are now submitted to the 
public on the plan of the popular editions of Suakspeane, Byron, an 
Scott; and it is the object of the Publisher to place within the reach of 
all classes of readers, in a succession of Monthly Volumes, a more com- 
plete and acceptable History or Enctanp than any extant. 

The eventful period in the annals of Britain which has elapsed since 
the age of Smollett, whose volumes close with the reign of George II., 


demands a faithful and impartial record ; and this portion of our National 
History will be continued by the Rev. T. S. Hucues, Author of * Travels 
in Greece,’ &c. 

The additional volumes, including a narrative of important events 
more particularly interesting to the present generation, will commence 
with the Accession of George I11., and be continued to the year 1835, 

The work will be completed in Nineteen Volumes, and embellished 
with 76 Engravings on Steel, comprising a selection of historical illys. 
trations from Bowyer’s History of England, and from paintings by the 
most eminent masters, with portraits of all the sovereigns from the 
Norman Conquest, according to the costume of the different ages, 

‘The Indexes will be printed in the last volume. 

*.* In the First Volume of the Continuation will be given an Intro. 
ductory Essay on the Potiticat System or Europe, and its Connexion 
with the Government of Great Britain. 

‘ We congratulate the public on the appearance of Valpy’s History of England, 
The reading community has now the advantage of purchasing this work at as small a 
price, and in as elegant a form, both as economy and taste can wish. From the 
character that Mr. Hughes has in the literary world, we doubt not he will bear 
himself gallantly, and as beseemeth the impartial historian of the mightiest empire 
of the world,’—Metropolitan Magazine. 


III. 
COMPLETION OF 
VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


OF THE 
MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS: 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, PORTRAITS, MAPS, NOTES, &e. 
EDITED BY A. J. VALPY, M.A., LATE FELLOW OF PEMB. COLL., OXFORD. 

* If you desire your son, though no great scholar,to read and reflect, it is your 
duty to place into his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.’— 
Dr. Parr. 

The Selection includes those Authors only whose works may be read 
by the youth of both sexes, and may now be had complete in 5? vols, 
4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth; or any Author may be purchased separately, 
Copies are kept elegantly bound for school prizes and presents. 
DEMOSTHENES and SALLUST.| LYCOPHRON; with BION, 

Vols. 1, 2. MOSCHUS, MUS£US, and 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS and} SAPPHO. 30. 

CYROPADIA. 3, 4. CASAR. 31, 32. 
HERODOTUS, by Betor. 5—7. | SOPHOCLES. 33. 
VIRGIL, by Wrancuam, Sotnesy,| EURIPIDES. 54—36. 

and Drypen. 8,9. HOMER, by Porr. 37—S9. 
PINDAR and ANACREON. 10.| OVID’S METAMORPHOSES and 
TACITUS. 11—15. EPISTLES, by Dryven, Pops, 
THEOPHRASTUS ; with 50 Cha- Appison, &c. 40, 41. 

racteristic Engravings. 16. CICERO’S ORATIONS;  OF- 
HORACE and PHA:DRUS. 17,18.| FICES; and Treatises on OLD 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 19. AGE and FRIENDSHIP. 42- 
THUCYDIDES. 20—22. 44. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 23—29. | ASSCHYLUS. 45. 

HESIOD; the CASSANDRA of |LIVY. 46—52. 

For the accommodation of New Subscribers, the Publisher will deliver 
one or two volumes monthly, 


IV. 
COMPLETION OF THE 
PLAYS AND POEMS 


SHAK SPEARE; 


In Fifteen Volumes, 5s. each. 

UNIFORMLY WITH BYRON, AND VALPY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND}; 
WITH A LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTES, AND 170 ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM THE PLATES IN BOYDELL’S EDITION. 

EDITED BY A.J. VALPY, M.A., LATE FELLOW OF PEMB. COLL., OXFORD. be 

This edition, which has experienced the most favorable reception 
during the course of publication, may now be had complete, in fifteen 
volumes, price £3. 14s. ‘The Plates may be purchased in one volume, 
handsomely bound, price 11. 11s. 6d. 

The distinguishing features of this edition are—the text of Maton®; 
Grossartat Norrs on obsolete words; and an Historica Dicest 
prefixed to each Play. x 

The work is embellished with 170 Illustrations, executed on steel in 
the first style of outline engraving, from the Plates in Boydell’s Shak- 
speare, originally purchased at 95l. and large paper at 1901. 

The attention of the reader is directed to the most striking and 
brilliant passages by the Index, which forms a complete reference 
the Beauties of Shakspeare. 4 

* We prononnce this edition, for execution and cheapness, to be unparalleled in 
the annals of literature.’—John Bull. —, 
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